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CAUSE AND CURE. 


THE social-revolutionists, known, according to their more or 
less “advanced” ideas, as Socialists, Communists, or Anarch- 
ists, confined their field of operations to Europe until a few 
years ago, when the blatant voice of the demagogue was heard 
in our public halls and a free press permitted him to poison, or 
rather to attempt to poison, the minds of the American people 
with his insane theories. Pessimists sounded the alarm; optim- 
ists shrugged their shoulders and said: ‘“ Why, we are all free 
and equal here; there is no oppression, no class-distinction ; the 
road to success and wealth is open to all. What inducements 
can these fellows hold out to our workingmen?” The optimist 
was right in so far.that the great mass of our people have too 
much sense to wish the destruction of institutions under which 
this country has enjoyed such extraordinary development and 
prosperity. The American freeman is not prepared to exchange 
the substance Freedom for the shadow License. Yet the pessim- 
ist was not altogether wrong, for, though our social institutions 
should resist victoriously the attacks of anarchy, the struggle in 
itself would be a serious calamity. 

Since the first note of alarm was snanibed the question has 
assumed such proportions that it claims the serious attention of 
all who have the prosperity of the American republic at heart. 
Mr. Lyman Abbott’s article, “ Danger Ahead,” in the November 
number of the Century, is a thoughtful study of the threatening 
aspect of this question. He has not quite exhausted the subject, 
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however, and exceptions may be taken to some of his conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Abbott begins with an interesting picture of “the piety, 
probity, industry, and simplicity” of the early colonists—* the 
Huguenots of South Carolina, the pious Cavaliers of Virginia, 
the devoted Roman Catholics of Maryland, and the sternly reli- 
gious Puritans of New England ”"—“ which might have descended 
to their children and grandchildren” but for the American Revo- 
lution, which forced the colonists into a united nation; the dis- 
covery of steam and the introduction of steam navigation, which 
facilitated immigration; and the untold wealth of the country, 
which invited it. He does not regret that these immigrants 
have come, but they are “ generally without capital, often with- 
out education, almost always without culture, sometimes densely 
ignorant. They have never been taught the difficult art of self- 
government.” He remarks that “ many of them are members of 
the Roman Catholic communion, which teaches one chief lesson 
to its communicants—to obey. They no sooner reach our shores 
than they begin to unlearn it.” I trust the last remark is not 
well founded ; but I am happy to note the confession that comes 
immediately after it, and which I give in italics: “ The power of 
the priesthood weakens; and Protestants, with a fatal folly, rejoice 
to see this power over reverence and fear grow daily less, though no 
reverence for God and no fear of conscience grow to take their place.” 

If the Catholic Church teaches obedience, and foreign Cath- 
olics unlearn this teaching when they come to our shores; if the 
“power of the priesthood” (2. faith in the teachings of the 
church) grows less, “though no reverence for God and no fear of 
conscience grow to take their place” —which means that these 
renegade Catholics become free-thinkers, atheists, and revolu- 
tioni$ts dangerous to society—what is the meaning of this other 
remark Mr. Abbott makes a few pages further: “ America is at 
least partly protected from the revolutions such as destroyed 
Rome and ravaged France, for America has what neither Rome 
nor France possessed—Protestant Christianity”? How! Men 
who were obedient Catholics in those European countries which 
are the most exposed to revolutions come to this country; they 
find here that shield against revolutions, Protestant Christianity, 
and forthwith they are deaf to the voice of their church, they 
lose their belief in God, their conscience becomes voiceless! In 
other words, they are suddenly transformed into dangerous revo- 
lutionists, ready for any crime. How illogical their course! 
And when we are told that foolish Protestants — at the de- 
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parture of these sheep from the Catholic fold, little dreaming 
that they are so soon to be turned into roaring lions, may we not 
infer—admitting such a loss for the sake of argument—that Pro- 
testant Christianity is an active factor in bringing about this la- 
mentable change? Experience shows that when the abuse and 
denunciation so continually hurled at the church succeeds in 
frightening off ten weak Catholics, nine turn downright unbe- 
lievers. In robbing these men of their ancient faith, only to 
plunge them into the darkness of despair, Protestant Christianity 
only helps in the work of the anarchists who would destroy 
society, though a confusion worse than pandemonium should 
follow. 

I have digressed somewhat from the main subject to show 
how that irresistible propensity of Protestant writers to have a 
fling at the Catholic religion may lead even an eminent thinker 
like Mr. Lyman Abbott to contradict his own words or to as- 
sume an absurdly illogical position. Revenons & nos moutons. 
The principal elements of danger, in Mr. Abbott’s opinion, are to 
be found in the immigration of vast numbers of people of various 
creeds or of no creed at all, “many of whom come here having 
learned lessons of anarchy and revolt in their native land,” and 
who are given here “ these powers of ballot, of education, of free 
speech and free organization.”” He then draws the following 
sad picture of the American people of the present day: “ One- 
half of our workers are wage-workers; one-third of our popu- 
lation, including the vast majority of our wage-workers, are 
either of foreign birth or children of foreign-born parents. They 
are restless, and are growing more so. There is no power in any 
church to which they owe allegiance adequate to prevent an out- 
break. There is no power in the state, no police, no military, ca- 
pable of quelling it. Large numbers of them acknowledge no 
fealty to any religion which teaches them the duty or endows 
them with the power of self-restraint. The churches. too often 
address not their conscience but their imagination. The schools 
address not their conscience but their intellect. Men who have 
been taught that modern order is despotism and modern property 
is theft find themselves in a country where the only support of 
order is an enlightened conscience, and the only protection of 
property is an enlightened self-interest; and neither their con- 
science nor their self-interest is enlightened.” If this be a true 
bill against one-third of our population the republic is indeed in 
danger and republicanism a failure. In justice to that vast num- 
ber of American citizens who are of foreign birth, or who can- 
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not boast of two generations of American ancestors, but who, 
notwithstanding, are ready to shed their blood in defence of the 
laws and institutions of their country, let us hope that the pic- 
ture is overdrawn. The organization of labor with aggressive 
tendencies, and the scandalous power of wealthy corporations, are 
other dangers which Mr. Abbott describes with a “ pen eloquent.” 
While he does not claim to have discovered a remedy for these 
woes, he suggests certain palliatives. To the workingmen he 
counsels co-operation. He tells them: ‘‘ Make yourselves capi- 
talists; combine your capital with your industry, and add to it 
by your credit, and so become your own master.” Concerning 
the growing power of corporations, he suggests that the com- 
munistic idea of the state assuming the functions of a great co- 
operative industrial organization should be “ carefully guided and 
directed, not condemned and repressed.” 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Abbott’s article is a vigorously-written 
and well-meant document, which, as he expresses the hope, “ will 
start the reader to thinking.” But he has not exhausted the sub- 
ject ; he leaves some points untouched, and the truth-seeker may 
be permitted to differ with him in some of his conclusions. 

The attempt to propagate anarchist doctrines in this country 
is but a proof of the insanity of the few men who still adhere to 
the programme of that defunct apostle of destruction, the Rus- 
sian Bakounine. In countries where the citizen enjoys certain 
liberties, and property is distributed among a large number, these 
doctrines must fail of enlisting the sympathies of the masses. 
This has been fully demonstrated by the result of the general 
elections in France last October. Of the 7,220,000 votes polled, 
the Radical candidates received only 900,000, as against 3,180,000 
for the Republicans of various other shades and 3,140,000 for the 
Conservatives ; and it must be borne in mind that, though the 
Radical programme might lead to anarchy, it differs widely from 
that of the Simon Pure anarchists, who accepted it for the time 
being in order to secure the election of a few of their own candi- 
dates. The principal actors in the hideous drama of the Paris 
Commune were true disciples of Bakounine; but how many of 
their deluded followers were prepared to go so far? It was a 
supreme effort; the long-looked-for opportunity had come; the 
anarchists had full possession and control of the capital whence 
had come so often the signal of revolution, tamely accepted by 
the whole country. Except short-lived demonstrations in a few 
of the large industrial cities, the movement had no echo in the 
provinces ; it had failed even before the government troops en- 
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tered Paris. Switzerland has been for many years the land of 
refuge of the anarchists; there they have published journals to 
propagate their doctrines; they have been permitted to preach 
publicly atheism, murder, and arson ; they have been allowed to 
rant unmolested. The peace of the Swiss Republic was never 
endangered. The noisy demagogues who strive to inflame the 
passions of the poor and ignorant classes in some of our large 
cities are not agents sent here to carry out a concerted plan; 
they are simply men who have left their country “for their coun- 
try’s good,” and are trying to make a living in the easiest way 
possible. They are plying a trade. These men are repudiated 
by the sound-minded Socialists. It is but a few weeks since a 
Socialist orator, Mr. Paul Grottkau, speaking on the eight-hour 
question before a large meeting of German workingmen in Balti- 
more, attacked the anarchists, “ who were betraying the cause of 
liberty, just as Judas betrayed his Master.” The speaker de- 
nounced John Most, and, after reading an incendiary article from 
the latter’s paper, said that “the man who could advise working- 
men to rise in armed revolution was a traitor to the workingmen 
and a contemptible swindler.” 

But if anarchy is a failure here,-as elsewhere, as much may 
not be said of Socialism, or—by whatever name its advocates or its 
accusers may choose to call it—the party representing labor in its 
struggle against capital. Nor should Americans complacently 
believe that this party is composed exclusively of foreigners. 
The more advanced Socialists, those who are firm believers in 
certain theories, possibly come from other lands where the 
greatness of their wrongs has suggested remedies far too ener- 
getic for this latitude. But if we include all workingmen, all 
bread-winners of whatever calling, whose grievances—of various 
kinds, but nevertheless real—have led them to unite under one 
banner, we shall find a party where Americans form a no mean 
minority ; a party formidable in number, and which lacks only 
perfect organization and accord to be formidable in their strength 
and power; a party which does not advocate violence to life or 
property, but which is determined to resist the autocratic rule of 
capital. It is not so much the danger such an organization pre- 
sents that we should fear, as it is the necessity for anything of the ~ 
kind in a country like ours that we must deplore. Let us not 
judge these men too harshly, even when, tired of waiting for jus- 
tice, some of them dream of redressing their wrongs with their 
own hands, as men resort to lynch-law when the law of the state 
fails to mete out justice. While we condemn acts which threaten 
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the peace of society, let us not forget to inquire what causes 
prompted these acts—what were the original motives of the per- 
petrators. It is impossible that any large number of men should 
complain without some just cause, and, when that cause is found, 
that there should be no remedy for its removal. Unless we ad- 
mit this we acknowledge that the anarchists are right in their rea- 
soning: they hold that modern society is diseased to the very 
core, diseased beyond all hope of a cure, and they conclude it is 
best to tear down every social institution and start afresh. 

The poor and humble have been talked to and preached to 
long enough; the wealthy, the educated and highly cultured, 
who have grown to believe themselves as constituting society— 
of which the unfortunates are but the Pariahs—should hear the 
truth, however unpalatable that truth. Men can no more be 
equally rich than they can be equally happy or equally healthy. 
Not only the physically or mentally weak will ever be ruled by 
the strong, but every man does not possess the ability to accumu- 
late wealth or to enjoy the comforts it gives. Even Christ, when 
he taught the brotherhood of man, did not remove or deny this 
inequality ; but he defined the relations between the mighty and 
the humble, the rich and the poor. With Christianity the ruler 
learned to rule, but not oppress; the rich to help, and not despise. 
The whole fabric of Christian civilization rests upon love, justice, 
and charity. They are the cement which holds together the so- 
cial body ; without them it must fall to pieces. 

The question arises: Are we a Christian people? Do we ob- 
serve the teachings of the divine Founder of our civilization? 
Let us see. We live in an enlightened and progressive age; we 
have made of science our handmaid, and nature has scarcely any 
secret that we have not read ; our national prosperity is unparal- 
leled, our wealth immense; we are, in fact, a great people, blessed 
as no people has ever been before, for we are free. We are a 
church-building people, and the number of stately spires in our 
cities are proof of our piety, as our superb mansions are proof of 
our wealth. But avery large proportion of the people never en- 
ter these churches, and the growth of infidelity is alarming ; and 
in the very shadow of our palatial residences are miserable hovels 
where vice and poverty dwell. Lean Starvation glares greedily 
at rotund Plenty, and Despair scowls at self-satisfied Sanctity 
crossing the church-door. The blessings we boast of—with more 
pride than gratitude—have not been equally distributed, or have 
been diverted from their original destination by cunning hands, 
and the voices of millions of our fellow-men cry out against us. 
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They ask for justice, and we do not even think of them with 
charity. They say that we take advantage of their necessities to 
make them do our work for less pay than it is worth—for less, 
indeed, than they can live on and support their families ; they al- 
lege that but for their labor our capital would be a dead weight 
on our hands; that, not satisfied with getting the full interest of 
our money, we absorb nearly all the surplus which their industry 
has added to our legitimate gains. They do not complain be- 
cause our share is larger than theirs, but because it is so large 
while theirs is so little. They charge that, thanks to the terrors 
of starvation—their sword of Damocles—we hold them in bond- 
age debasing to freemen. 

Can we enter a general denial to these charges? If true they 
are a hideous blotch on the picture of our vaunted prosperity ; 
they reveal a corruption we would fain conceal. On whose 
shoulders shall we shift the burden of defence? No despot rules 
over us, no crowned profligate is here whom we may accuse of 
squandering the nation’s wealth. Do what we may, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the responsibility rests with us. We 
live in a republic; we make our own laws; we have no rulers, but 
public servants ; if these servants had done the wrong we might 
dismiss them; but, though the result might affect society at 
large, the question is one of individual interest for which the law 
has no provision and in which the government has no power to 
interfere. Is it a particular class of workingmen, those whose 
hands are made callous by honest hard work, who makes this 
complaint against a particular set of capitalists—say soulless cor- 
porations? Not at all. It is the complaint of all underpaid 
bread- winners against their employers. Any man who pays an- 
other for doing a certain work is a capitalist for the time being ; 
and, per contra, every one who hires the work of his hands or 
of his brain for money occupies the position of a workingman. 
Have we, as individuals, done any of these wrongs for which the 
law does not provide? If we have we are responsible to God 
for the suffering that has resulted therefrom, and which may lead, 
through despair, to crime. “ Bah!” will one say, “this kind of 
goody-goody talk don’t frighten us a bit! As long as the law 
does not hold us responsible what do we care? God is far from 
us! Don’t mix up religion and business. Then what wrong 
have we done, after all? We have neither killed nor stolen. If 
we find a man willing to work for a dollar, why should we con- 
tinue paying another two dollars? It is our own money, I sup- 
pose; we can do as we choose with it. Some die of hunger or 
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commit suicide, you say? Well, it isn’t our fault. Why were 
they not more prudent? MHaven’t our economists explained that 
wages and prices are governed by the law of demand and sup- 
ply? Haven’t the statisticians compared the cost of living now 
with what it was in former years, and demonstrated—figures 
never lie—that the workingman was never better off? Have not 
our philosophers told us all about evolution and the survival of 
the fittest, and proved that the big fishes have a right to eat up 
the little fishes? My clerks? Well, what of them? My ave- 
rage annual profit in business was $50,000; last year I made only 
$40,000. I reduced my clerks’ wages twenty per cent.; that’s 
justice, I should think. Besides, I give liberally to the poor, and 
I am in good standing in my church. No one has anything to 
say.” It is with such reasonings that we try to quiet that 
troublesome thing, conscience, until the “small, still voice” is 
hushed. 

For all that, we are responsible. We have made materialism 
the corner-stone of our happiness, All the resources of science, 
all the inventions of genius, have been turned to account to in- 
crease our material comforts. To enjoy has become the sole aim 
of our lives. We are possessed of the greed for gold. We want 
to get rich in haste, and the more we have the. more we want. 
Time-honored business has become a species of legalized gam- 
bling, by which twenty pockets are emptied in order to fill one. 
According to our new code of ethics, the honest man is he who 
takes care to not do anything that would bring him within the 
scope of criminal law. Moral obligation and the Christian’s duty 
we ignore in our transactions with our neighbors. We bring up 
our children in these principles ; we teach them by the force of ex- 
ample. Our very schools heip in this work. They fill the young 
mind with ambitious ideas. Our boys enter life’s struggle with 
dreams of wealth or greatness. Not even one thinks of being a 
good man. So with our girls; they wish to shine and to enjoy. 
They enter womanhood unprepared for its duties, igno1aut of its 
responsibilities. In brief, we live, and bring up our children to 
live, as if there were no hereafter. 

The least evils that can arise from such a system of education 
and such a mode of life are discontent and a blunted moral sense. 
Can it be expected that the industrious classes, the hard-worked 
men and women who depend entirely upon their wages for bread, 
will live in the midst of all this extravagance, greed, and selfish- 
ness, and not catch the infection? And even though they remain, 
miraculously, patient, prudent, and honest, can it be expected that 
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they will be content with wages inadequate to their wants, while 
their employers grow rich with a rapidity which suggests unfair, 
if not dishonest, means? They have, certainly, the best right to be 
discontented. The advice given them to “ make themselves capi- 
talists ” is strange, to say the least. They are invited to combine 
what they have not—money—and to emulate the very people of 
whom they complain. This is but carrying out the principle 
which is at the bottom of all our social troubles—the continual at- 
tempt to “get up higher on the ladder.” Certainly, every man 
has a right to try and better his condition, but it should be on 
certain conditions: first, that his condition be actually bad—for to 
“let well enough alone ”’ is a very wise old saw ; secondly, that he 
should start with reasonable hopes of success, depending more 
upon his persevering industry and honesty than on his good luck. 
It is the too great haste, the mad race for riches, which strews so 
many wrecks on the course. The man who works steadily to 
improve his business or trade, whichever it may be, seldom fails. 
Then, again, in a country like ours, where there should be no 
class-distinctions, one need not be ashamed of his calling. It is 
much better to remain an honest, thrifty mechanic, perfect mas- 
ter of his trade, than to resort to doubtful speculations, or, worse, 
political intriguing, in order to attain wealth or position. The 
sturdy yeomen, our forefathers, who tilled the soil and plied 
their axes in the virgin forests of America, founded a government 
on the basis of liberty and equality ; the tendency of their de- 
scendants is to create an aristocracy of the worst type—that of 
money. A wrong use is made of education—which should tend 
to increase equality—when it does not teach our youth that 
labor is ennobling and needs but one title to be respected: the 
simple word “ honest.” 

We need not go back to idyllic colonial days to find a state 
of things far different from the present one. Less than fifty years 
ago there was very little actual poverty in the land; on the other 
hand, very large fortunes were few—Astor and McDonough were 
regarded with curiosity as wonderful specimens of that rare 
species, the millionaire. Men did not grow rich in a year then, 
nor were thousands impoverished in a day through the smart. 
ness of a speculator. The laborer was worthy of his hire; the 
merchant was frugal and patient; the young men fought their 
way up, step by step, by sheer zeal and hard work, content to 
reach the goal by the time they attained middle age—which did 
not prevent them from marrying early, living happily, and rais- 
ing a family of children in the fear of the Lord. The “happy 
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mediocrity ” sung by the poet was the rule then. It is true we 
had not yet reached the “age of progress.” It can scarcely be 
held that this state of things was changed by an increased im- 
migration, since the development of the country’s resources has 
kept pace with the increase of population. The discovery of the 
gold and oil fields, by bringing sudden and immense wealth to 
people unused to the responsibilities the possession of riches 
imposes, gave the first impulse to the extravagance and greed 
that pervade society. The false science which denies whatever 
it cannot explain did the rest. 

It would be presumption on my part to think that I can solve 
the problem of labor vs. capital, when great thinkers have tried 
and failed. Yet this problem may be reduced from its confus- 
ingly great proportions. The remedy is twofold. We must re- 
turn to simpler ways, more becoming to a republican people, and 
in which the present administration is giving the example: we 
must enter upon an era of social reform. This is our duty as 
citizens. There remains what we should do as Christians. We 
need not consult learned treatises and read ponderous tomes to 
find out what that is. Our catechism and prayer-book tell it 
plainly enough. We may have forgotten, or we have not medi- 
tated sufficiently over, the simple words. They warn us against 
avarice, against extravagance and covetousness; they tell us 
that “ oppression of the poor” and “ defrauding laborers of their 
wages ” are “ sins crying to Heaven for vengeance.” The Catholic 
Church is not satisfied with general maxims liable to various in- 
terpretations. She has carefully defined the duties of her chil- 
dren towards God and his church, towards their neighbors and 
themselves, in whatever station in life they may be. Catholics, 
therefore, cannot set up the plea of ignorance. Let them bear 
constantly in mind those precepts, and bring religion to bear on 
their relations with their neighbor, be he the master or the 
servant. The sweet spirit of charity alone can substitute har- 
mony for the antagonism which exists between labor and capital ; 
each of us may help to this desired end. If our Protestant breth- 
ren know of another remedy let them apply it. Wecan rely on 
ours. 
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A TOUR IN CATHOLIC TEUTONIA. 
. PART III. 


BEFORE leaving Salzburg, a city which is so full of interest to 
the Catholic and the antiquarian, we felt it incumbent upon us to 
take such survey of its topographical surroundings as was per- 
mitted us by the amendment which, at the end of our stay, took 
place in its proverbially bad weather. The old city nestles be- 
neath a lofty, elongated hill—the Ménchsberg—on the left bank of 
the very rapid.Salzach, while a modern suburb is growing at the 
foot of the opposite and more lofty Kapuzinerberg. A pleasant 
walk extends along the summit of the former hill, and thence 
may be descried both the lofty and irregular mountain ranges to 
the south and east and the wide-stretching, flat plain to the north ; 
the river rushes on northwards and westwards on its way to join 
the Inn. 

It was through the defiles of these southern mountains that 
we drove to visit Berchtesgaden and the KGnigs-See, situated on 
that Bavarian tongue of land, projecting into Austrian territory, 
which was assigned by the Congress of Vienna to the potentate 
of Munich as a “ happy hunting-ground.” 

The delights of the Bavarian part of the Salzkammergut, the 
picturesqueness.of Berchtesgaden, and the wild charm of the K6- 
nigs-See and Ober-See have been described over and over again. 
We shall here, therefore, almost entirely confine ourselves to a 
few notes which may be of interest to the Catholic tourist. To 
him, however, as being, after all, a tourist, we would recommend 
that on no account should this charming excursion be omitted. 
The sylvan scenery it can boast is such as we have most rarely 
met with elsewhere, and we would further recommend that it 
should be thoroughly enjoyed in a comfortable landau and pair, 
to the careful avoidance of all the public vehicles, as well as of 
hired ones that w#// not shut up. 

On a bright and balmy rst of September we set off by half- 
past eight in pursuit of the object of Dr. Syntax’s first journey. 
The road winds, at starting, round beneath the episcopal palatial 
fortress (at the south end of the Ménchsberg), and continues on 
by Gréding, with its manufactory of boys’ marbles, and under the 
great and savage Untersberg, wherein, buried beneath six thousand 
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feet of mountain rock, Charlemagne (according to the legend) still 
sleeps his deep sleep till the hour fated to awake him for Ger- 
many’s salvation. A little further on through a most charming 
defile, and we came to the Bavarian frontier, where a brief halt 
was made, that we might answer the custom-house officials’ formal 
demand whether we have “ anything to declare.” The first Ba- 
varian village, Schellenberg, struck us as very bright and clean ; 
and here, and elsewhere beyond the Austrian frontier, the aspect 
of the villages and small towns was an improvement on what we 
had left behind. We were struck also with the number of large 
crucifixes beside the road, with their good taste and careful pre- 
servation. 

We halted at Berchtesgaden to lunch and to rest our horses, 
and visited its interesting church, which was clean and well pre- 
served within, and which has two western towers and spires. 
The drive on to Kénigs-See was full of charm for us, and exceeded, 
in our eyes, that of the lake itself. The tourist who may not care 
to be rowed on the Ober-See, and who merely wishes for a good 
view of the first and larger lake, will do well not to embark upon 
the latter, but to take the footpath which winds, gently ascending, 
along its left margin. He will thus soon reach an excellent point 
of view, whence the whole extent of the Kénigs-See may be sur- 
veyed much more advantageously than from any boat. After a 
further rest for the horses, and a slight refection at the rustic inn 
on the lake’s margin, we started on our way back. A few drops of 
rain fell ere we reached Berchtesgaden, and the rest of the journey 
was performed in a steady down-pour, through which we drove 
comfortably sheltered, rejoicing at our prudence in having taken a 
landau in so changeable a climate. This very satisfactory journey 
cost thirteen florins, whereof one was the coachman’s drinkgeld. 
The Hétel de l'Europe is a very comfortable one, and a bed- 
room can be got for a florin and a half. Dinners are only 4 da 
carte. 

After a day passed in country rambles and in waiting for Lon- 
don letters. we started for Innsbiiick, via Rosenheim. This, the 
less picturesque route, was selected because of the exceedingly 
early hour at which the only quick train by the southern and ex- 
clusively Austrian road starts. The Rosenheim route has the 
inconvenience of passing through Bavarian territory, making 
luggage liable to two examinations, and the train is a slow one 
as far as Rosenheim, in reaching which it skirts that largest of Ba- 
varian lakes—the Chiem-See. From Rosenheim an express train 
carried us quickly to Innsbriick, where, avoiding the more mod- 
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ern and comfortable hotels, we put up at the old. fashioned 
“Goldene Sonne,” on account of its more central situation. It 
stands on the main street of the town, over which the neighboring 
mountains, though really some miles off, appear to hang, so that, as 
they say, “the wolves can look down and see what people in the 
city have for breakfast.” The old part of the city is picturesque, 
the houses being built over arcades, groined and with pointed 
arches. The utility of these walks was very manifest on the 
day of our arrival; for the wind blew a hurricane, with blinding 
clouds of dust, so that the only comfort to be found out-of-doors 
was walking in the shelter of these arcades. 

The next day was devoted to the sights of the place, which 
are by no means numerous. We entered a newly-built Gothic 
church which was indeed a poor attempt at pointed architec- 
ture. The great thing to see at Innsbriick is, of course, the tomb 
of the Emperor Maximilian I. in the Court Church, which is 
served by Franciscan friars. The church itself is vile as a speci- 
men of architecture, though built in 1553. The tomb fills up the 
greater part of the centre of the nave, and is surrounded by 
twenty-eight wonderful bronze statues of more than life-size, which 
have a special interest as faithfully reproducing the costumes of 
the middle of the sixteenth century. We next visited the uni- 
versity, and especially the zodlogical collection, which we found 
to be contemptible in the last degree. 

On the morning of September 5 we left, rejoicing that a 
pouring rain in the night had laid the dust for our journey to 
Zurich. The Goldene Sonne is neither comfortable nor dear. 
We paid two shillings for one of its best bed-rooms, which did 
not, like many of them, open upona balcony surrounding a court- 
yard. For coffee and milk with bread and butter the charge is 
one shilling and sixpence. We have to take the train which 
comes from Vienna, and there is a fine struggle for places, 
which being successfully obtained, we enjoy the mountain scen- 
ery we traverse, though it must be confessed it is nothing to that 
of the Semmering pass between Vienna and Gritz. We are 
exactly seventeen minutes in going through the Arlberg tunnel, 
which has been but recently opened. At Buchs (the Swiss fron- 
' tier station) the luggage was examined, but passengers were not 
required to take out, or even to open, the small packages carried 
with them in the carriages. The superior grandeur of the scen- 
ery in Switzerland to that of even the Salzkammergut is very 
soon obvious, and especially charming is the journey along Lake 
Wallenstadt, which is seen excellently from the railway, and 
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makes the road by the much larger lake of Zurich seem tame and 
tedious. 

. At that great commercial Swiss city we put up at the Hotel 
Baur au Lac, which is admirably situated, very comfortable, 
and not extravagant in its charges. Here for the first time we 
found a comfortable reading-room, well supplied with books and 
papers. The day after our arrival being Sunday, and Zurich 
being the headquarters of the new sect of Old Catholics, we were 
anxious to see something of their doings, and also to get a peep 
at the very venerable “ minster ’’—the chief Protestant church— 
before service commenced. This involved early rising, as we 
were told that all the churches except the Anglican church be- 
gin service at half-past eight. The minster is a very solemn 
and early Romanesque church, square at either end. It was the 
scene of Zwingli’s preachings. A smaller church of the fourteenth 
century was formerly assigned to the Catholics, but we found it in 
the possession of the “Old Catholics.” It was filled by a very 
respectable-looking congregation, with a number of children of 
both sexes. The seats being full, many men stood around them, 
serious and devout in aspect, listening to a preacher who was 
eloquent and seemed earnest. His subject was the small num- 
ber of true believers in the days of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
We hastily left, expecting to be able to drive to the Catho- 
lic church in time for Mass, but on our arrival found it im- 
possible to effect an entrance into it, each open door being 
blocked by a crowd of devout Catholics, mostly of the peasant 
class, bare-headed and very reverent. The church was a newly- 
erected structure, and the Bishop of Coire was then engaged in 
consecrating it. After waiting some time we were able to ob- 
tain a glimpse of the interior, which appeared to be in very good 
taste. The bishop wore a Gothic mitre and was of a noble as- 
pect. Wethen returned to witness what we could of the “ Old 
Catholic ”’ Mass, and found the priest singing the ater Noster in 
German in the ordinary well-known tones. He wore a Roman 
chasuble. The genuflections before the Pax Domini sit semper 
zobiscum and before the Domine non sum dignus were omitted, but. 
the bell was rung three times at the latter. He sang one post- 
communion only, omitted the /te missa est, and left the altar im- 
mediately after the blessing. When the congregation had left 
we walked round the church and noticed Latin altar-cards—this 
on two side-altars. We asked a schoolmaster—who had been 
conspicuous during the service—the reason of this, seeing that 
the Mass itself was i German. He replied that they had been 
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anxious to leave all furniture and other externals as unchanged 
as possible. Altogether the impression we received was that 
at Zurich “ Old Catholicism ” had succeeded in attaching to it 
a large number, probably the bulk, of the middle and upper class 
Catholics. 

The next day we proceeded, having by the way a pleasant 
glimpse of the Lake of Zug, to the charming town of Lucerne. 
There we put up at the new and well-appointed Hétel National, 
which is better situated than the older Sweizerhof. It is, how. 
ever, rather dear, five francs being asked for a very small bed- 
room in the entresol. The ¢adb/e-d’héte, morever, was not good. 
We were more charmed with the Lake of Lucerne than with 
any other place we had yet seen. The town is most pictur- 
esque, and the walk under the trees by the lake’s margin very 
animated and amusing. From our bed-room we had an admir- 
able view of Mons Pilatus—which men so long dreaded to as- 
cend—and the atmosphere was so transparent that all the outlines 
of the distant Snow Mountains were distinctly visible, as well 
as, of course, the summit of the Rigi. Immediately behind the 
H6tel National is the principal church (dedicated to St. Leger), 
the two western towers of which alone are medizval. Inside is 
a profusion of gilding and altars in very bad taste. A curious 
cloistered burial-ground—reminding us of Pisa’s Campo Santo on 
a small scale—extends round the church on three sides. We have 
already said that the town is picturesque, and particularly pic- 
turesque are the two wooden bridges which span the rapid river 
Reuss. The roof of each is very interesting in its construction, 
and contains a number of old paintings, those of the more distant 
bridge being devoted to picturing the well-known “Dance of 
Death.” Most picturesque also are the elaborate and artistic 
signs which hang in front of inns and shops on the old streets of 
the town. There is, for example, a glorious gilt, double-headed 
eagle ; and there is a large stag suspended from a projecting piece 
of ornamental iron-work, which reminded us of the town-clock 
overhanging the high-street in that most picturesque of English 
country towns—Guildford. On one margin of the river were 
several enclosures wherein swans were bred, and others for sete 
moor-hens, and other water-birds. 

Early on the morning of September 7 we went to the vene- 
rable Franciscan church, and found Mass for the dead going on 
in the sanctuary, while in a side-chapel a bride and bridegroom 
with a party of happy friends were hearing a nuptial Mass! 

After a visit to Thorwaldsen’s lion-monument to Louis XVI.’s 
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murdered Swiss Guards, and to the curious Gletscher Garten, the 
singular evidences of glacier action in which no visitor should 
omit to see, we started for Berne, and succeeded with difficulty 
in finding accommodation at the Bernerhof Hotel. That is the 
house to which it is advisable to go, not only because it is a very 
comfortable house, but because its windows afford an admirable 
view of the mountains of the Oberland, save when—as during 
our visit—they are persistently shrouded by clouds. The next 
day, being the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, we set out betimes 
to find the Catholic church, in hopes of getting Mass. We found 
the church, a solid, modern Gothic stone edifice, close to the 
Rathhaus and overlooking the river Aar. There were, however, 
no signs of Mass, nor was a single person at prayer within it. 
Searching for some notice, we found to our surprise a placard 
stating the hours of the Anglican service, and soon learned that 
the building had been taken from the Catholics and given to the 
Old Catholics. We duly admired the miles long street of arches, 
the numerous fountains and towers, the celebrated clock with its 
many droll mechanical figures, and those living symbols of the 
Bernese state—the bears in their pits at the bottom of the hill 
just over the bridge. Then, returning, we visited the mediz- 
val, flamboyant cathedral, now a Protestant church, which was 
finished in 1457, and contains some very fine stained glass. We 
noticed with interest that its old sedilia were arranged according 
to what is the modern Roman rite, the priest’s seat being in the 
‘middle, and not that nearest the altar, as it was of old time in 
England, and as the Dominican friars have it to-day. In the 
afternoon we left for Interlaken, and found the journey along the 
Lake of Thun very tedious on account of the steamer’s many stop- 
pages. Most of my readers are no doubt acquainted with Inter- 
laken—that singular modern village-town with wooden houses, 
a summer encampment of pleasure-seekers and their ministers— 
so nothing further need here be said by way of description. We 
put up at the Victoria Hotel, which has most.excellent public 
rooms, but a bad cuisine. The next morning was perfect, and 
the wonderful Jungfrau showed her whole vast, towering mass 
of snow-clad mountain—an immense but slender pyramid of daz- 
zling whiteness. The weather tempted us at once to make our 
pilgrimage to Grindelwald, and, mindful of our experience at 
Salzburg, we carefully eschewed the cheaper one-horse victorias 
and set off in a landau with a good pair of horses. The weather 
had tempted many other travellers also to set forth on the same 
journey, so that a continuous string of one-horse and two-horse 
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vehicles followed close on one another in a series long drawn out, 
and right thankful were we that rain on the previous night had - 
made impossible the cloud of dust through which we should 
otherwise have had to make the journey. The drive was inex- 
pressibly delightful; even the.charm of the (now first heard) Alpen- 
horn much exceeded our anticipations. The nearer and nearer 
view of the snowy mountains made their impressiveness greater, 
and at our journey’s end we were fortunate enough to witness 
and hear two exceptionally considerable avalanches. We put up 
at the Bear to lunch and to rest our horses, and in the meantime 
threatening clouds gathered and the rain began to fall, and on 
our return journey we had again to be thankful for the welcome 
shelter of our well-closed carriage. 

The following day we departed from Interlaken and went as 
far as Lausanne, in approaching which a magnificent view of the 
east end of the Lake of Geneva and of the mountains in its vicinity 
is to be obtained. Our love for history and-our own country 
made us choose the Hétel Gibbon for our short stay. Having 
religiously inspected the alleged site of Gibbon’s labors and the 
alley he is said to have so often paced, we set out to view the 
venerable cathedral, which seemed, from the view of it from our 
bed-room window, but some ten minutes’ walk distant. As it was 
on an eminence, we pursued the upward-rising street, expecting 
soon to come to it; but after a considerable walk we came to a 
point of view which showed us the cathedral and its hill separated 
from the spot where we stood by a deep abyss with no ready 
means of access to it. We found ourselves obliged to go almost 
the whole way back, and then, after descending a steep declivity 
and climbing a hill as steep, we found ourselves at the foot of a 
flight of one hundred and sixty-two steps which must be mount- 
ed to lead us to the door of the cathedral. Lausanne is a singu- 
larly inconvenient city on account of the steepness of its streets 
and the number of ascents and descents which a walk in any 
direction inevitably entails. 

The cathedral was partly restored under the auspices of M. 
Viollet-Leduc, and the exterior is still in process of restoration. 
It is in Protestant hands, and kept shut save at service-time and 
for purposes of exhibition. The key will be found at a house op- 
posite the north side of the west end of the cathedral—No. 5. 
The church has a very fine early pointed interior, and is three 
hundred and thirty-three feet long. The eastern end is apsidal. 
There are no chapels in the apse, but only a passage round be- 
hind the pillars which sustain the eastern wall. In the wall of 
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the southern transept is the monument of a Duke of Savoy who 
was Bishop of Geneva, and for a time pope under the name of 
Felix V. The cathedral being placed in so elevated a situation, 
there is a magnificent view from the terrace which is close to 
its western door. The next day we gladly departed from Lau- 
sanne, going by rail to Geneva—a most tedious journey, during 
which, short as it is, there were no less than fourteen stoppages. 

At Geneva we lodged at the Hétel Metropole, where we 
found the most comfortable bed-room—carpeted all over—which 
we had had since we left England, and also the best ‘tadle-d'héte. 
Our first expedition was to the Catholic church of St. Joseph, 
which we found close to the hotel, where we made acquaintance 
with its amiable vicaire, the Abbé Roemel. He told us that 
“ Old Catholicism” was decreasing, and never had much life at 
Geneva, its headquarters being Zurich. His own church, seized 
for a time by the sectaries, had been recently reacquired by the 
Catholics, who had also converted into a church a building which 
was the Masonic temple, and which served to replace another 
Catholic church which had been confiscated. 

Our next visit was to the very solemn and impressive old 
Romanesque cathedral, which, like that of Lausanne, we found 
high up on a hill, and the key of which we obtained at a house 
opposite its western fagade. Returning to our hotel, we traversed 
by the way a spot sacred to all lovers of biology—the historical 
botanic garden which had been laid out by the great De Candolle. 

Opposite the hotel is the so-called “ English Garden,” and 
therein is a building containing a most excellent model of Mont 
Blanc. It is of large size, and enables one well to understand the 
topographical relations of the various parts of that enormous 
mountain mass, 

On the opposite side of the river is another, smaller garden, 
in which is the monument to the Duke of Brunswick who left 
so rich a legacy to the city, and who, a generation ago, was a 
very unpleasing figure often to be seen at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in its palmy days, in silk trousers and with rings outside his prim- 
rose gloves. 

The afternoon of the next day was devoted to a pilgrimage to 
Voltaire’s house and garden at Ferney, about five miles from Ge- 
neva and a little way across the French frontier, which we passed 
twice without the slightest notice being taken of our vehicle and 
its occupants, so far as we could perceive. The visit was some- 
what disappointing, as the present proprietor only allows two 
rooms to be seen. The wretched little hovel of a church which 
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Voltaire built still bears its somewhat bombastic inscription, 
“ Deo erexit Voltaire,” but its interior cannot be seen. It serves, 
in fact, but as a domestic out-house. The furniture of the rooms 
shown is of the epoch of Voltaire, whether or not it has remained 
there ever since his occupation, which lasted from 1759 to 1777. 
We were much disappointed that neither here nor in returning 
could a glimpse of Mont Blanc be,obtained. It had been con- 
tinually hidden by clouds ever since our arrival. 

The next day, September 13, being Sunday, was hailed by us 
as an opportunity of testing by personal observation the truth or 
falsehood of the reports we had from time to time heard about the 
“Old Catholics” of Geneva and the condition of their churches, 
the chief one of which, called “the Cathedral” and dedicated 
to Notre Dame, was so unjustly taken from. the Catholics who 
built it. 

After hearing Mass at St. Joseph’s we at once drove to Notre 
Dame, which is a handsome and conspicuous building very near 
the railway station. Although we did not get there till ten 
o’clock—the hour fixed for the High Mass—we found the church 
empty, except that an old lady and gentleman were sitting in the 
nave and a young American gentleman was looking about near 
its western end, and with whom we entered into conversation. 
He said he had, somewhat earlier, been present at a sermon in 
German, which he thought curious in a Roman Catholic church, 
the priest having said so much in abuse of the superstitious obser- 
vances of the middle ages. We explained to him that it was now 
not “ Roman Catholic” but an “ Old Catholic” church, at which 
he was much interested, and joined us in an examination of the 
place and its ways. We found here, unlike Zurich, the side-altars 
all stripped, but in the dismantled Lady Chapel there was still an 
image of Our Lady with an inscription saying it was given to the 
Catholics of Geneva by His Holiness Pope Pius IX. By degrees 
a few more persons came in and some children, but all took their 
places with scant ceremony, very few of the children even mak- 
ing any reverence to the altar or crossing themselves. Some of 
those present were evidently spectators like ourselves, and all 
present did not exceed forty when the Mass began. Two priests 
entered, each witha short beard and moustache, as at Zurich—one 

in surplice and stole, who took his place in the stalls; the other 
vested for Mass in a stiff, ugly French chasuble, attended by two 
boys. He said the psalm ¥udica and the Confiteor in French, 
and as he went up to the altar, which he did not kiss, the organ 
began to sound and did not cease for the G/oria or till his Dominus 
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vobiscum afterwards silenced it. He then sang one collect in 
French, and we, including our American fellow-spectator, left 
together to see what was going on at other churches. After 
looking in at one of the Calvinist churches we went to that of 
the Sacré Cceur, formerly a Freemasons’ hall, where Mass was 
being heard by a densely-crowded congregation, as at the other 
Roman Catholic church—St. Joseph’s. We next proceeded to 
the “ Old Catholic” church of St. Germain, which we found less 
empty than Notre Dame had been, there being about a hundred 
persons present, all apparently hearing Mass seriously and not 
mere spectators. Here the side-altars were not stripped. The 
Mass was said in French, and when we entered the Pater Noster 
was just over. During the priest’s communion a woman’s voice 
in the organ-gallery sang the O Salutaris Hostia in Latin. We 
said to an attendant: “Since the service is in French, do you 
generally have the singing in Latin?” “Oh!” said the man, 
“seulement quelques morceaux bien connus.” 

We finished our ecclesiastical investigations by a visit to the 
Russian church, a small but interesting structure, built in the 
national style. High Mass was just beginning, the priest and 
deacon both wearing blue vestments. We were surprised to find 
that so many of the congregation knelt, and the priest himself 
knelt three times during the service. The singing, though some- 
what monotonous, was solemn and impressive. A boy and girl 
were taken by a lady, apparently their mother, up to Holy Com- 
munion, but she did not herself, nor did any adult save the 
priest, communicate. The latter addressed a long exhortation 
to the children, holding the chalice in his hand. They stood the 
whole time, and received in succession both species from the 
chalice in a golden spoon, which was placed in their mouths by the 
celebrant. Immediately after partaking an attendant brought for- 
ward a small tray, from which each took a vessel and drank; a 
small loaf was given to each child, who ate a small portion of it 
as soon as they had returned to the places where they had been 
previously standing. They did not appear specially recollect- 
ed or to make any particular thanksgiving, but looked much 
like Roman Catholic children who had gone up to the altar to 
kiss some relic or to perform some other religious but not su- 
premely holy rite. At the end of the service the priest, who was 
a fair, very pleasant-looking man, again came forth from the cen- 
tre door of the screen of the sanctuary, this time holding a cross 
in his hand, which most of the congregation went up to kiss. 

The long-persistent clouds beginning to clear away, we drove, 
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in the afternoon, through Mornex to Mounetier, and enjoyed a 


‘ magnificent view of Mont Blanc and also of the city of Geneva 


and its surroundings—Mounetier being near the summit of the 
French hills overhanging the city. There we again met our 
young American explorer of Notre Dame, and exchanged cards 
in all friendliness after a pleasant chat. We then drove home to 
our pleasant hotel for the last time, and early the next day, Mon- 
day, September 14, we left and went to Fribourg. The day was 
clear and we enjoyed for a long space fine views of Mont Blanc 
and of the Lake of Geneva, and also, when passing Berne, of the 
whole series of snow mountains thence visible. 

On arriving at our destination we put up at the Hétel de 
Fribourg and Zahringen, which accommodated us fairly well 
at a very reasonable rate. We greatly regretted that we had 
not come to Fribourg a day sooner, as we found that yester- 
day was a great festival at which all the bishops of Switzerland 
were present, and that there had been a grand procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament through the whole length of the city. There 
was plain evidence of this, for the streets were still profusely 
decorated with flags and hangings, and there were representa- 
tions of the Blessed Sacrament. The papal colors were very ex- 
tensively displayed. 

We soon set out to visit the church of St. Nicholas, miscalled 
“the cathedral.” It is really a collegiate church served by canons 
who are nominated directly by Rome. Fribourg is a very pic- 
turesque old city with embattled walls and numerous medizval 
towers, but its chief curiosity is its situation, built, as it is, on a 
peninsula embraced by the river Sarine, which flows through a 
deep gorge traversed by two wonderful suspension bridges. No 
one interested in ecclesiastical, medizval, natural, or mechanical 
curiosities should fail to halt on his journey at least a few hours 
at Fribourg. Next morning, however, we were compelled to 
hurry on to Basel, which we reached in a journey of less than 
six hours, but which we found very tedious, as the train stopped 
at every station, and very long at most of them. We had been 
most strongly recommended to put up at the hotel of the Three 
Kings, which we found to be most unworthy of the encomiums 
we had heard passed upon it, its sanitary arrangements being espe- 
cially open to criticism. In the reading-room the English litera- 
ture consisted all but exclusively of Evangelical “ goody-goody ” 
books, and prayers and sermons of the same theological complex- 
ion. It had, however, a pleasant balcony overlooking the Rhine. 
The only sight we cared to visit, at this our last resting-place on 
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our road homewards, was the minster, now in Protestant hands. 
It is a noble, rounded-arched edifice, dating from 1010, though 
almost all the existing structure is of the twelfth century. It 
contains the tomb of the Empress Anne, the wife of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg. On the south side of the cathedral are very interest- 
ing cloisters, forming several quadrangles and leading to a terrace 
at the east end of the minster, whence a magnificent view of the 
river and country round, including the Black Forest, can be ob- 
tained. We found Basel a large, busy, but, to us, uninteresting 
city. The only men we noticed there who wore what are called 
“chimney-pot ” hats were, strange to say, the chimney-sweeps ; 
and all the members of that fraternity bore such appropriate 
head-gear. We elected to go direct to London, and determined, 
the next time the journey should be performed by us, that we 
would go direct from Berne to Charing Cross; for a “through ” 
first-class carriage and coupé can be got for the whole distance 
from Berne, though “ wagon-lits” stop at and start from Basel. 
We left in the evening, and, on crossing the French frontier, 
found that all our hand-packages had to be examined (in spite 
of our having through first-class tickets), an inconvenience to 
which we had not been subjected on entering in either Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, or Switzerland. When morning dawned at 
half-past four on the morning of September 16 we found our- 
selves at Laon, and, after lunching at Calais, we said Deo gratias 
on arriving at Charing Cross at a quarter to six, after having 
successfully accomplished an excursion to which we had looked 
forward for more than a quarter of a century. 
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THE INCEPTION AND SUPPRESSION OF THE “OLD 
LAND LEAGUE OF IRELAND.” 


IT may here, perhaps, be well briefly to review the events 
which preceded and marked the progress of those strained rela- 
tions which gradually developed themselves in so marked a man- 
ner between two very powerful classes of society—viz., the land- 
lords and the tenant-farmers. 

I do not undertake to write a history of this marvellous agra- 
rian revolution, or to detail the various circumstances, some of 
them of a painful and startling nature, which characterized its 
course. I will not venture to describe how a class, numerous 
and powerful, if they only knew their strength and how to use it, 
were gradually awakened to a sense of the serfdom in which they 
had hitherto existed; how the servile, obsequious manner was 
cast aside, to be replaced by one of simple manliness and inde- 
pendence; how the agent, or even the landlord, was no longer 
approached by poor, trembling wretches, hat in hand, who in 
humble accents implored paltry concessions, and who for the 
slightest favor—a kindly look, a word, or a smile—returned 
thanks with grateful submissiveness ; or, instead of all this, how 
these exacting magnates now found themselves for the first time 
confronted by a determined tenantry conscious of their rights, 
and resolved to stand by them and one another in the assertion 
of them. 

To other and abler pens shall I leave the task of narrating the 
influences which resulted in this great awakening of a slumber- 
ing nation. But as I wish to note facts, however succinctly, 
which came under my own observation, I cannot avoid referring 
to the most striking and conspicuous truth of all—viz., that it 
was entirely owing to the teaching of Mr. Parnell, and the able, 
gifted, fearless, and self-sacrificing band of men who rallied around 
him, that the Irish people were aroused from the lethargy in 
which for years they had reposed. From his perfect coolness, 
tact, patience, and consummate ability sprang that wondrous 
sympathy which united the people to each other in bonds of 
fealty hitherto unknown. 

The Land League may be denounced, and some there are 
who will attribute to its operations all the outrages which 
synchronized with its existence; but those who indulge in 
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wholesale denunciations of this kind have no actual or personal 

- knowledge of what the League really was, or of the social po- 
sition and character of the persons composing its branches. It 
raised the people from an abject, spiritless attitude, and taught 
them the trite but all-important maxim that property has its 
duties as well as its rights, and that they had an equal, if not su- 
perior, interest in the land to the mere rent-receivers, who in 
the profligate dissipations of foreign capitals squandered the 
hard-earned products of their never-ceasing toil. 

For years past the great and burning topic of the day in Ire- 
land has been the land question. In comparison with it all others 
are of minor importance. The circumstances and peculiarities 
of the country render this inevitable. Wherever we travel in 
England or Scotland, whether by day or night, we are rarely 
even for an instant out of sight of those huge chimney-stacks 
and glowing furnaces which attest the presence and active ex- 
istence of some industry which is a source of wealth not only 
to the nation but to the local inhabitants. The thriving manu- 
facturing towns, the inhabitants of which increase and multiply 
as if by magic, are only short distances apart ; the extensive sea- 
boards are dotted with creeks, havens, and harbors, each in it- 
self being a source of commercial life and activity. There are 
countless ways and means of obtaining a prosperous and lu- 
crative livelihood independent of the cultivation of the land. 

Commerce and manufactures attract the young, the talented, 
and the enterprising. In their exciting though peaceful pursuit 
they have ample scope for the development of energy and ability, 
and in point of importance they far outstrip the agricultural in- 
terest. 

In Ireland quite a different state of affairs exists. We may 
speed almost from one extremity of the country to the other, 
and our view of the skies or more adjacent scenery is never once 
interrupted by those lowering banks of smoke which occur at 
such frequent intervals at the other side of the Channel. The 
agricultural interest is almost the sole, and certainly the predomi- 
nant, one. The cultivation of the land, whether for the produc- 
tion of cereals or the raising of cattle, are the only occupations 
available for the great masses of the people; therefore common 
sense and common justice alike require that they should be 
jealously guarded and protected in the exercise of them, that 
they should be free from capricious and tyrannical disturbance, 
and that they should not labor, day after day, with their energies 
cramped and crippled by the conviction that at any moment they 
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may be cast homeless upon the world. Deprive them of their 
farms, take away the lands which they and their fathers before 
them have cultivated, and forthwith they become like captive 
and disarmed soldiers who stand cowed and subdued in pre- 
sence of their conquerors, well knowing that life itself depends 
upon their charity and forbearance. Surely no one will have the 
effrontery to blame the tenant-farmers for determining upon 
escaping from the dreadful contingency of being placed, through 
no fault of their own, in this degrading and humiliating position. 

As far back as my memory goes I recollect the vague, inde- 
finable fear of eviction which seemed to be ever present to the 
minds of prosperous and solvent farmers, even in a county where 
leaseholders abounded and tenants-at-will were the exception. 
Their existence was passed in almost a chronic state of uncer- 
tainty. They were eternally speculating upon alterations which 
possibly might take place in the management of the property, 
with an injurious effect on their interests. Still, rents were paid 
with almost unerring punctuality. 

Those who allege that the tenant-farmers of Ireland are an 
idle, extravagant, intemperate lot, regardless of their obligations 
towards their landlords, simply indulge in false assertions and 
calumnies which are perfectly foundationless. If idleness be 
compatible with working all the year round from early morn 
until late at night, then they certainly deserve the imputation. 
But the dismal swamps which have been drained and reclaimed, 
the broad acres, now teeming with the highest cultivation, 
snatched from bleak and desolate bogs, and the almost inacces- 
sible patches amid rocky mountain fastnesses which have been 
rendered productive, amply attest their unwearied industry, as 
well as the patient spirit which they exhibit under wrongful and 
unjust treatment; for in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it has 
almost invariably happened that when, after much expenditure 
of time and labor, the barren spots had been rendered fruitful, 
the landlord stepped in and arbitrarily taxed those improve- 
ments, which he had rendered no assistance in making, by the 
imposition of an increased rent. Their manner of life is frugal 
in the extreme, amounting’ almost to parsimony. Once or twice 
a year, perhaps at Christmas and Easter, they indulge in the 
luxury of boiled American bacon; fresh meat is never even 
thought of.. The principal fare is Indian meal stirabout and 
potatoes and milk. To procure these wretched necessaries of 
life for themselves and their children, and to save sufficient to 
pay the rent, their lives are passed in one monotonous, never- 
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ending struggle—a struggle which the fatalities from which 
none are exempt often bitterly intensify. Sometimes perhaps 
the pig which had been so affectionately cared for, and which is 
such a good rent-payer, would succumb to an attack of soger, or 
some virulent disease would break out among the scanty stock 
of sheep or cattle, or a marauding fox would make sad havoc 
among the turkeys or geese. Still, despite all visitations, they 
continued to pay, and never were they so happy and elated as 
when they could show a clear receipt. 

In 1878 a change—which Providence, in its inscrutable ways, 
may have designed—first began to manifest itself. The ele- 
ments themselves seemed to have conspired to blight the hopes 
and blast the prospects of the poor Irish farmers. Ungenial 
seasons and continuous rains proved almost as destructive of 
their skill and husbandry as the plagues of Egypt did.in the 
olden time. I myself have seen men in a potato-field, their trou- 
sers turned up, as the water was level with the tops of the highest 
stalks, endeavoring to fish out a few of the sodden roots to sat- 
isfy the pangs of hunger. 

I saw the entire produce of a farm, consisting of oats, pota- 
toes, and hay, literally washed away before the owner’s eyes ; 
and the poor fellow assured me that, unless the few pounds he 
had lying by were sufficient to maintain himself and the family, 
he would have to borrow, beg, or enter the workhouse. This 
case, which occurred in the County Kildare, was not a mere 
isolated one. Afterwards I had opportunities of observing hun- 
dreds of similar ones in the wild and unproductive reaches of 
country which are to be found in the south and west, where ac- 
tually no return was obtained from the labor and seed bestowed 
on the land. 

The small agriculturists were reduced to a state of abject 
misery and destitution, mainly in consequence of the exorbitant 
rents which had been so relentlessly and systematically exacted 
from them—which, of course, prevented the possibility of their 
laying by anything for a rainy day—and partly on account of a 
sudden visitation of Providence in the shape of bad and unpro- 
pitious seasons. So far from having the means of paying rent, 
they had not money sufficient to purchase one comfortable meal, 
or clothing for their shivering children, who, owing to their half- 
naked condition, were obliged to spend their time in bed or 
crouching beside the wet sods of turf which smoked-on the 
cheerless hearth. 

No amount of newspaper-writing—for people always suspect 
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exaggeration—would convey an adequate or accurate idea of the 
deplorable state to which these poor people, through no fault of 
their own, found themselves reduced. Famine literally stared 
them in the face. The hated workhouse, with its degrading as- 
sociations, was their only refuge. So desperate were extremities 
to which they were driven to obtain the most meagre food, and 
so reckless had they become from the daily contemplation of the 
‘hopeless misery in which they found themselves involved, and 
from which they saw no probable extrication, that an experienced 
land agent, who felt for their sufferings, assured me that he would 
not be surprised if there would be a dangerous outbreak in the 
west, for to the vast majority of the people life was almost a 
burden and death had lost its terrors. 

In this appalling crisis how did the landlords act? I blush to 
confess that nearly all followed the example of Shylock. They 
not only insisted upon the amount of their bond, but many of 
them tauntingly observed that the tenants had the money and 
could pay if they wished. The stern machinery of the law was 
put in requisition, and processes and writs were showered among 
a starving tenantry. 

It was in this supreme hour of trial and suffering, when the cup 
of misery was full to the brim, and when all hope seemed to have 
vanished from sight, that the Land League was established by a 
bold, daring, and far-seeing spirit. With electric speed it spread 
through almost the whole of Ireland; scarcely a parish that had 
not its branch; its members were to be counted by hundreds of 
thousands, and at one time no less than a million able-bodied men 
were enrolled in its ranks. No wonder—it offered the only means 
of escape from the universal shipwreck with which the people 
were threatened. No movement of modern times evoked the 
same widespread unanimity and enthusiasm. Its objects were 
humane, noble, and magnificent; hence its popularity. To pro- 
tect the people against capricious eviction; to restrain and 
curb that craving for land which impelled persons otherwise 
respectable to bargain for and take evicted farms; to reduce 
exorbitant rents, and to root the tiller in the soil—were grand 
undertakings, and, when all together combined, constituted a poli- 
cy so evidently right and noble that with its advancement wna 
proudest might rejoice to be identified. 

It is a fatal mistake to imagine that the Land-Leaguers were 
the mere vulgar herd of bloodthirsty ruffians whom English 
scribes delighted to hold up to the contempt and ridicule of their 
readers. The recognized head and leader was a polished, scho- 
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larly gentleman of varied attainments and of mild, dignified, and 
prepossessing exterior. His lieutenants were gentlemen of ener- 
gy, ability, and disinterestedness, who, had they espoused the 
cause of the landlords, would sooner or later, at the hands of an 
appreciative government, have received some substantial mark of 
recognition in return for their services. His supporters and 
sympathizers included some of the most holy and learned bish- 
ops of the Catholic Church, almost the entire priesthood, barris- 
ters, solicitors, doctors, merchants, shop-keepers, nearly all the 
tenant-farmers, and artisans and mechanics of various trades and 
callings. His followers were, in fact, the representatives of all 
the professions and occupations essential to the building-up of a 
great nation. 

- It is unnecessary to observe that whilst the several religious 
denominations to be found in the country contributed each a cer- 
tain number of zealous adherents, still the organization, exclusive 
of its distinguished leader, was mainly Catholic. Of the latter, 
one class only, which happily now is rather despised, held stu- 
diously aloof—viz., those Whig Catholics who, while they pro- 
fess an ardent love and desire for the welfare of their country, 
generally contrive to keep one eye firmly fixed upon the petty 
rewards and honors which the government can bestow. As long 
as a magistracy or some paltry appointment which may for the 
time being impart a little Brummagem respectability to their 
commonplace surroundings is expected, they steer clear of 
such arch and thorough-going reformers as Parnell and his 
party. I have often been amazed to witness the avidity with 
which some senile old dotard of seventy, who, as long as he had 
a head to think or a heart to feel, was systematically ignored, 
grasps at the commission of the peace, or some similar sop, 
tardily thrown to him as his reward for not participating in 
the legitimate agitation of the people. 

It was my good fortune to have been present at Land League 
meetings in different parts of Ireland, widely apart, and the im- 
pression which they produced on my mind will never be effaced. 
It was a goodly sight to see those hardy sons of toil, some on 
foot, some on horseback, some in vehicles of every conceivable 
pattern, but all eagerly converging towards the platform. The 
vigorous and stirring music of numerous bands, the distinguish- 
ing flags and emblems so proudly borne by the various contin- 
gents, and the lusty cheers which were raised ever and anon, all 
lent a peculiar charm to a spectacle the repetition of which the 
Crimes Act has rendered well-nigh impossible. 
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What struck me most of all was the real, genuine, and un- 
affected earnestness of the several speakers. There was no dis- 
play of ornate language; empty and unmeaning platitudes were 
avoided. Every word was full of meaning, and seemed to 
come directly from the heart. Even at the small rural meet- 
ings, at which the orators of the day were selected from the sur- 
rounding farmers or shop-keepers, there was a simple pathos and 
persuasiveness in the arguments which they advanced in con- 
demnation of the land system that appealed directly to the com- 
mon sense of their auditors. 

A great deal has been said about the manner in which the 
Land League endeavored to enforce its edicts; that boycotting 
was not the only weapon in its armory, and that incendiary fires, 
mutilation of cattle, and murder itself were among the means 
employed to promulgate its doctrines. The Phoenix Park case 
gives the lie direct to the last part of the accusation; and as to 
the others, I can only say that I have had seventeen years’ expe- 
rience as a police-officer, a great portion of which time was spent 
in what are, by euphemism, denominated disturbed districts. I 
have frequently had occasion to visit cases of alleged malicious 
burnings or injury to cattle, almost invariably with the result 
that I felt in my own mind a doubt amounting to a conviction 
that no outrage had been committed, and that the injury com- 

,Plained of was the result of accident or attributable to some 
cause capable of an innocent solution. 

As to boycotting, it evidently had its origin in the practice 
pursued in higher and more refined quarters of sending people to 
Coventry. 

Is boycotting of the most pronounced and practical kind un- 
known in Dublin Castle? What name is to be applied to the 
system which openly excludes Roman Catholics from almost 
every office of trust and emolument under the crown in Ire- 
land, unless as scullions or stable-helps? Catholics have but little 
to do with the distinguished staff composing the lord-lieuten- 
ant’s household. Their names are few and far between in the list 
of privy councillors. In the chief secretary’s and constabulary 
departments they are literally unknown, whilst among the resi- 
dent magistrates, county and sub-inspectors of police, their num- 
bers are so contemptibly infinitesimal that they are scarcely 
worth noticing. What name is to be applied to the extraor- 
dinary practice, which was repeated over and over again in 
courts of justice, of sneeringly ordering every Roman Catholic 
to stand by as he presented himself to be sworn, and finally try- 
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ing some poor wretch with a jury entirely composed of persons 
of a different and a hostile creed? All this appears to me to 
amount to the most decided and undeserving boycotting of Ro- 
man Catholics. 

I am unable to perceive any difference between this mode of 
procedure and the course adopted by the Land-Leaguers when 
they refused to speak to, or buy from, or sell to some one who 
had incurred their displeasure. I am clearly of opinion that the 
former line of action should be far more strongly reprobated and 
condemned. 

The government, alarmed at the rapidity with which the Land 
League was spreading, determined upon its suppression. The 
usual insidious means were employed. Every scrap of paper 
containing a threat, written and circulated, I believe, in the vast 
majority of cases by persons who were hostile to the League and 
who wished to bring it into disrepute, was converted into an out- 
rage of the first magnitude. If an ass or an ox tumbled into a 
ditch it was at once blazoned forth as a diabolical case of mali- 
cious injury to cattle, and was duly so recorded at headquarters. 
Common assaults, having their origin in the too liberal allowance 
of alcoholic stimulants in which the belligerents had previously 
indulged, were elevated to the importance of serious offences 
against the person, and were registered as outrages. 

In the west and south of Ireland the most petty and common- 
place acts, by a process of fabrication and exaggeration, were 
converted into grave outrages; whilst if a case of a similar kind 
occurred in the province of Ulster a direction would immediately 
come down from headquarters to the effect that it was not 
deemed worthy of notice. Of this I shall give a remarkable 
example. A few years ago a certain sub-inspector received, on 
the occasion of a party anniversary in the town of Lurgan, a 
blow of a stone, which caused a slight fracture of the skull. The 
matter was reported to headquarters, but, in the opinion of the 
officials there, it was not a sufficiently serious case to amount to 
an outrage. A short time afterwards, at an eviction in the Coun- 
ty Limerick, some one of the spectators tossed a pebble among 
the police, which struck one of them on the cheek, without in- 
flicting any wound or producing any injury ; yet when this inci- 
dent was reported to the Castle a direction immediately came 
down that it was to be recorded as an outrage. 

The object of drawing this extraordinary and unjust distinc- 
tion between what constitutes an outrage in the north and south 
is perfectly intelligible. The government, before they apply co- 
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ercive legislation, wish to make out a case for its necessity, and 
their only means of doing this effectually is by exhibiting a long 
catalogue of crimes. They are not at all disposed to subject the 
loyal people of the north to the restrictions and restraints of co- 
ercive measures, consequently there is no necessity for a rich 
harvest of outrages; and they do not avail themselves of the forc- 
ing process which so generally prevails in the south and west, 
whefe every alleged act of omission or commission i§ tortured 
into an offence of the darkest dye. 

Knowing the hold which the Land League had on the affec- 
tions of the Irish people, and fearing that its machinery might 
be converted to other purposes than those of the improvement 
of the condition of the tenant-farmers, the government resolved 
upon its proclamation. They pleaded as a justification for their 
action the numerous, alarming catalogues of outrages which for 
months previously, under skilful manipulation, had been surely, 
silently, and secretly growing in the pigeon-holes of Dublin Cas- 
tle. Moreover, they were favored by the perpetration of a mur- 
der so foul and unnatural that the whole civilized world stood 
stunned and shocked at the details. ; 

There can be no doubt whatever but that Mr. Forster by his 
conduct, which at times it was difficult to reconcile with the pos- 
session of common sense, either on his part.or on the part of his 
colleagues, called into fierce play the worst and most vindictive 
passions of Irish nature. The vexatious, whimsical, and arbitrary 
manner in which the Crimes Act was enforced, the personal 
spite and malevolence so plainly discernible in the arrest of Mr. 
Parnell after his telling philippic at. Wexford in reply to the 
prime minister, and the wholesale manner in which those who 
were able to advocate with energy and eloquence the cause of 
the people were run into jail; as well as the hypocritical bragga- 
docio evidenced by Forster’s going in person to the disturbed dis- 
tricts and addressing pious exhortations to muzzled auditors, all 
combined to create a storm of indignation against himself and 
the government; of which the latter cunningly took advantage, 
and alleged it as a sufficient justification for the proclamation and 
suppression of the “ old Land League,” which, however, was im- 
mediately revived, and still exists under the name of the “ Irish 
National League.” 

For ages past two policies, equally futile and disappointing in 
their effects, have been tried in Ireland—the one of open, undis- 
guised, and insulting exclusion of Roman Catholics, not only 
from the highest, but from the intermediate, moderately respec- 
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table, and lowest offices of state; the other of distrust, covert 
tyranny, and repression, exercised as occasions offered towards 
those who were unfortunate enough to accept government em- 
ployment. Both systems have produced in abundance the re- 
sults so naturally to be expected. 

The former has succeeded in completely alienating the sym- 
pathy and confidence of the masses of the people, in infusing into 
their minds a spirit of deep and bitter hostility towards their 
oppressors, and making them anxiously long for the period when, 
England being involved in foreign wars, they may with some 
hope of success raise the standard of revolt, spring from their 
present crouching and watchful position into open rebellion, 
and give unbridled scope to the fierce passions and deadly ran- 
cor which have been welling up in their hearts since childhood. 

The latter has converted what would otherwise have been 
zealous, devoted, and valuable public officials into soured and 
brooding slaves, who yield a spiritless, mechanical obedience, who 
perform their allotted tasks after a dreary, routine fashion, clearly 
showing that the heart is not in the work, and that their smoulder- 
ing discontent might easily be fanned into a dangerous flame. 

There is only one remedy for the universal gloom, discontent, 
and depression which prevail. There is only one straightforward 
and honorable course for England to pursue, and sooner or later 
she must of necessity enter upon it, and that is to permit the 
people of Ireland to manage their own affairs according to their 
own ideas. 

With an army of thirty thousand bayonets supplemented by a 
police force generally averaging half that number, with a costly 
and well-paid magisterial machinery, she may for a brief period 
succeed in driving discontent beneath the surface, only to break 
out again with redoubled force when least expected. This has 
been the history of the country since the Union and for some 
six hundred years antecedent to it. Why, therefore, does Eng- 
land madly persevere in a policy which experience shows is pro- 
ductive only of feuds, turmoils, perennial poverty, and discon- 
tent? The physician who finds his prescriptions producing only 
deleterious effects speedily tries other remedies. Why does she 
not act upon a similarly wise principle ? 

The descendants of those who for centuries have been an op- 
pressed and suffering people, subjected to the foulest wrongs and 
indignities, banned and proscribed on account of their nationality 
and religion, sedulously excluded from all participation in the 
government of their own country, doomed to pass their lives in 
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obscurity under a foreign and detested yoke, have at length fully 
awakened to an appreciation of their power and to the necessity 
of exhibiting it in an unmistakable manner. 

The Irish people have peacefully yet boldly asserted their 
privileges, and now through the mouths of eighty-six Parlia- 
mentary representatives they firmly demand the right of self- 
government. 

It is to be hoped that this reasonable request, so calmly yet so 
significantly made, will meet with that prompt attention which 
its justness demands. It is to be hoped that wise counsels will 
prevail in the party so recently recalled to power, and that dis- 
trust, suspicion, and the desire of maintaining a hated and vexa- 
tious supremacy will not influence the minds of those upon whom 
the settlement of the Irish question will devolve. 





THE MOUNTAIN AND THE VALLEY. 


THRONED aloft on Sion’s sacred summit, 
Pictured bright against the glowing sky, 

God’s fair temple, dazzling in its beauty, 
Reared its golden pinnacles on high. 


Thence, from throngs of snowy-girded Levites, 
Strains of solemn song rose clear and sweet ; 
.Mingling with the scent of sacrifices 
Incense-clouds wreathed round the Mercy-seat. 


Dark and deep beneath the sacred mountain, 
Shunned by men, a lonesome valley lay ; 

Beetling rocks in rugged guard around it 
Kept it, deathly cold, from sunny ray. 


There, when Juda turned from God to idols, 
Moloch’s filthy image rose on high ; 

Thence the smoke of midnight immolations 
Densely rising hid the shining sky. 


Since that day men held the vale accurséd : 
All that could pollute the mountain fair— 
Bodies foul of heinous malefactors, 
Carcasses of beasts—lay rotting there. 
VOL, XLIII.—3_ 
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Ghastly heaps of whited bones unburied 
Shone from out the darkness spectre-wise ; 

Evil-omened birds, voracious prowling, 

Broke the brooding silence with their cries. 








Heaven's city! bright with pearly bulwarks, 
Shedding rays that dazzle mortal eye, 

Where the saints, white-robed, ’mid censers waving, 
“Salus Deo nostro” thankful cry: 





















Sion’s mountain, shining in its glory— 

Sacred spot, where God dwelt in his shrine— 
In its beauty did but faintly mirror 

Thy perpetual praise, thy peace divine ! 





Drear and loathsome as was Ennom’s Valley, 
Yet its pallid terrors speedy wane 

When, with trembling gaze, we search, faith-lighted, 
Hell’s abyss of never-dying pain. 


Everlasting horror, hopeless anguish, 
Ceaseless wailings, fill that sunless place : 

Rebel souls, in life their God despising, 
Bide there ever, banished from his face. 


Jesu, Master, keep me close beside thee! 
Weak am I, but Thou my strength wilt be. 

Many dangers threaten, foes are mighty ; 
With thy shoulders safely shadow me. 


Lucifer, thine angel, Prince of Heaven, 
In his hour of trial fell away ! 

One whom thou hadst chosen, turning traitor, 
Perished hopelessly in evil day ! 


Paul, thy strong apostle, heavenward lifted, 
Yet in lowliness need humbly pray 

Lest, for souls his life’s best efforts spending, 
He himself might yet be cast away. 


Weak and frail, to thee, my Lord and Master, 
Close I’ll cling, by thee upheld to rise, 

Safe from dread Gehenna’s lasting torments, 

Swift to Sion bright beyond the skies. 
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THE DOCTOR'S FEE. 


V. ‘ 


THE priest rose as he-uttered the last word, walked across 
the floor to a book-case, and took thence two volumes, with 
which he returned to his seat. Laying them on the table, he 
opened one of them and began turning over the pages, pausing 
here and there to mark a passage to which he wished to direct 
particular attention. “I have alluded to but one of the five 
arguments which St. Thomas makes in proof of the existence of 
God,” he said; “ but if you will read his whole course of reason- 
ing on the point—it requires, I warn you, some effort of mind to 
do so—if you will read this book”’—he closed it, laid it on the 
other volume, and pushed the two toward the young man— 
“comprehensibly and with impartial intention, you will find your 
materialism z/ when you come to the last page.” 

“T will read it,” answered the doctor ; but he spoke in an ab- 
sent-minded tone, and his countenance wore an anxious expres- 
sion, for he had observed that Father Brian moved very languid- 
ly and sank back in his chair with closed eyes for a moment. 
“It is time for you to take some coffee,” the young man went on 
hastily. “It will not do, would not be safe, for you to go to 
sleep for some hours to come.” 

“JT am not thinking of going to sleep, I assure you.” 

* Not thinking of it, but—” 

“ But I don’t believe my stomach can bear anything but ice 
yet,” said the father eagerly, roused to animation by seeing the 
doctor lift a coffee-pot that was sitting by the fire and pour out 
the strong, black decoction. 

‘I must insist on your trying,” said the latter, offering the 
cup. 
“It is too hot!” objected the padre. 

“Not at all. The hotter it is the less likely will it be to cause 
nausea. Drink it all!” the speaker continued, as Father Brian, 
after taking one scalding gulp, would fain have declined the re- 
mainder; and the cup, which was a large one, was emptied. 

“ Now,” said the physician, with an air of relief as he saw 
how much brighter the father’s eyes had become—a result 
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probably attributable to the moisture brought into them by the 
swallowing of so mvch all but boiling fluid—“ walk about awhile, 
if you please. Your doing so need not interfere with the con- 
tinuation of your discourse, in which I am very much inte- 
rested.” 

“T hope you are in earnest in saying so,” responded Father 
Brian, wiping the aforesaid moisture from his eyes with a white 
cambric handkerchief. “I can willingly continue my discourse ; 
but walking about is a different thing. I have not the strength 
for that, so you must excuse me.” ; 

“You are weak, no doubt, from want of food,” the doctor 
remarked. “Mrs. Brown tells me that you have eaten nothing 
for several days past.” 

“ T have had no appetite.” 

“Still it is absolutely necessary to take nourishment. I will 
bring you some beef-tea.” 

“My dear doctor,” cried the persecuted padre energetically, 
as the young man turned quickly to leave the room, “don’t ask 
me to take anything more at present. My stomach ”—he laid his 
hand remorsefully over the region of that much-injured ventricle 
—‘‘my stomach really could not stand it!” 

“TI will see about the beef-tea, anyhow,” said the doctor, “so 
that it may be on hand when you can take it.” 

He went his way and soon returned, followed by Mrs. Brown - 
carrying a pitcher and a decanter of wine. “ Here it is, father,” 
she said, half-filling a goblet with the tea and adding an equal 
quantity of wine. “ You'll find it good, I hope. I’ve had it 
a-simmering all day long, for I thought mebbe you might drink 
a little of it, as you won’t eat nothing solid.” 

“1 don’t want it, Mrs. Brown, and I can’t take it,” protested 
the invalid with mild obstinacy of tone. 

“Oh! but you must take it, father ; the doctor says you ought 
to,” she replied, evidently thinking that her last argument set- 
tled the matter. ‘“’Sposen it was me that was sick,” she went on, 
as there was still no movement on the part of the father to re- 
ceive the glass she offered, “ wouldn’t you say I must do as he 
told me?” 

“Do you really think it necessary for me to take this?” asked 
Father Brian, looking up to the doctor, who was counting his 
pulse. “Iam afraid my stomach will not retain it.” 

“I think you had better make the attempt,” was the reply. 
“Your pulse is very feeble. This is both food and stimulant ; 
and you need both.” 
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With a sigh the father extended his hand for the unwelcome 
potion and drank it. “ You are a tyrant,” he said to the doctor. 

The young man laughed. “Go on with your sermon, fa- 
ther,” cried he. “I am all attention.” 

“ There is such an intimate connection between the brain and 
the stomach,” observed Father Brian, “and my stomach is so 
uncomfortable—” he paused here, put his handkerchief to his 
face, and yawned. “Excuse me,” he went on when his lips 
came within speaking distance of each otheragain. “1 was going 
to say that my stomach is so uncomfortable that I think I must 
postpone further sermonizing for to-night.” 

“ No, no, I can’t hear of that!’”’ exclaimed the doctor, who 
saw with alarm this shrinking from mental effort. ‘“ You are be- 
ginning to come under the effect of the opiate, and you must 
struggle against and throw it off at once. Let me put this to the 
back of your neck.” 

He had rolled up some pieces of ice ina wet towel, and Fa- 
ther Brian submitted to having it placed around his neck ; and 
perceiving the apprehension the doctor now felt, which the lat- 
ter made no attempt to conceal, he voluntarily rose and walked 
about the room until he had shaken off the sense of heaviness 
that was creeping on him. 

“ There! I am all right again now,” he said cheerfully, when 
at length he sat down, or rather sank, into his chair and began to 
unloose the towel from his throat. 

“For the present,” responded his companion. “ The inclina- 
tion to drowsiness comes on in paroxysms, you will find. It will 
attack you again before long. I see plainly—and there is no 
good in concealing the fact from you—that we shall have a fight 
of it.” 

“For my life, do you mean?” 

“Well, yes,” answered the doctor after a scarcely appreci- 
able instant of hesitation. “I tell you so, because if you know 
the truth you will understand that I am obliged to press the 
requisite treatment without regard to the discomfort or even 
pain which it may give you; and that it is absolutely necessary 
that you exert all your power of will to resist the somnolent in- 
fluence that is growing stronger and stronger, which, indeed, we 
must expect will continue to increase for some time to come. 
So far as I can judge, I think the case manageable; but it is im- 
possible to determine what amount of morphine was absorbed 
before you threw it off your stomach. As yet you are getting 
on well; but, without meaning to alarm you, I tell you frankly 
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that the danger is too great to admit of the least trifling or hesi- 
tation.” 

“Tam not alarmed,” said the priest. ‘ My life is in God's 
hand. I should prefer to live, to serve him longer, and I wish I 
could receive the sacraments. But if he orders otherwise, his 
holy will be done!” He crossed himself devoutly, then, turning 
with a smile to the doctor, said : 

“Whether I live or die, I beg that you will take that book”’ 
—he pointed to the St. Thomas lying on the table—“ and read it 
carefully.” 

“Go on with your sermon,” said the doctor, “and resolve to 
keep awake, and there will be no question, I hope, of your dy- 
ing. Danger does not mean death, generally speaking, particu- 
larly in illness.” 

“Far from it,” assented the father, and, though with a per- 
ceptible effort, he had opened his lips to comply with Dr. Ferri- 
son’s request, when a loud ring at the door gave him an excuse 
to pause. Mrs. Brown’s step was heard pattering along the 
vestibule outside, and then she appeared at the sitting-room 
door. 

“It’s Mr. Gowan again,” she reported, “and he would like to 
see you, he says.” ; 

“ Let him come in,” said Father Brian. 

The druggist entered the room with a very serious and em. 
barrassed air, which was, however, soon relieved by the kindly 
reception he met. His face brightened wonderfully when he 
saw Father Brian sitting by the fire, looking rather pale and 
weak, but cheerful and apparently quite wide awake. He greet- 
ed Mr. Gowan pleasantly, and listened to the latter’s somewhat 
long-winded explanation of how the blunder came about. 

“My son James is not to say a very quick boy, though he’s 
got sense enough when once he understands a thing,” said the 
druggist in conclusion ; “and Gregory has a habit of talking in- 
side of his mouth—chewing his words up, as I often tell him: 
and between them they made the mistake. But neither of them 
is likely to make such another, I’m pretty confident. I turned 
off Gregory, and I intend to give James such a strapping to- 
morrow as will teach him to remember what he’s about when 
he puts up medicine hereafter.” 

“Mr. Gowan,” said the priest, “I think you are too severe 
on these young men. I feel that I am quite as much to blame as 
they are, for if I had looked at the box, as I ought to have done, 
before taking the medicine, I should have seen that there had 
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been a mistake, It was a mistake, not a wilful fault. Let me 
beg, therefore, that you will excuse Mr. Gregory and your 
son,” 

“It was a piece of outrageous carelessness that deserves pun- 
ishment, in my opinion. What do you say, doctor?” 

“T agree with you. I think that it deserves punishment,” 
answered the doctor promptly and decidedly. 

‘‘ They have been punished,” said Father Brian. “They will 
go to bed, the one thinking he has lost his place, and the other 
that he is to have a flogging in the morning—not a happy state 
of mind in either case, you must admit, and quite penalty 
enough for the error committed. A penalty should always be in 
proportion to an offence ; and the saving point for these uninten- 
tional offenders, as a lawyer would tell you, is that the medicine 
was labelled correctly. Strictly speaking, it was carelessness on 
my own part which caused the accident. If I had taken the box 
in my hand and looked at the prescription, as it was natural to 
suppose I would, the mischief could not have occurred. And so, 
Mr. Gowan, I hope that, as a personal favor to myself, you will 
take back your clerk, and will not associate me in the mind of 
your son with the recollection of a flogging.” 

Mr. Gowan, who was much amused at the earnestness of the 
speaker, laughed outright at his peroration, and said: 

“I suppose, since you insist so upon it, I’ll have to overlook 
the thing. But I must say it is very good-natured of you, Father 
Brian, to want to get them off. If such a trick had been played 
on me I shouldn’t have taken it so easy. I hope the worst’s 
over with you?” he added. 

“Oh! yes; I am doing very well. I am only sorry that the 
doctor will have an uncomfortable night. He says it would not 
be safe for me to go to sleep, and insists on staying to see that I 
don’t drop off unawares. I do not myself think there is any 
danger from the effects of the drug now. I threw it off my 
stomach too soon.” , 

Mr. Gowan looked at the doctor, and, as the latter’s counte- 
nance was not so reassuring as the priest’s words, his own face 
fell a little. He hesitated an instant, then said frankly : 

“| will stay myself and keep the doctor company, if you don't 
object. He may want some medicine for you during the night ; 
and if he does I can go and get it.” 

“ You are really very kind, sir,” said Father Brian cordially, 
“ but there is no necessity, I assure you.” 

“Still, | should prefer to stay,” persisted the druggist, who 
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less and less liked the expression of the doctor’s face the more 
he observed it, “if my being here don’t disturb you, sir.” 

“ Not at all,” answered the priest, who, though he would have 
been glad to be rid of the man, did not wish to wound his feel- 
ings by telling him so. “But I warn you that you will have to 
listen to a sermon if you stay. I have been preaching at the 
doctor—who, as you may be aware, does not call himself a Chris- 
tian—and he encourages me to go on, as he thinks the best way 
to keep me awake will be to put me, metaphorically speaking, 
into the pulpit. By the way, may I ask, Mr. Gowan, what is 
your religious belief?” 

“ Well, 1 don’t know that I have any particular belief,” was 
the reply. “My mother’s a Presbyterian, and my wife’s a 
Methodist, but I can’t say that I am more one than the other. 
I don’t belong to either denomination.” 

“In short,” said the priest, “you have not given the subject 
much attention, 1 presume.” 

“T have not,” Mr. Gowan acknowledged. ‘“ Not as much as 
I ought, I expect. But,” he added, “I am not a prejudiced man. 
I believe the Catholic Church is as good as any other.” 

There was a sparkle of humor in Father Brian’s eye,.but he 
said with apparent gravity: “ Dr. Ferrison will go with you that 
far—eh, doctor?” 

The latter assented briefly. He was by this time in no mood 
to be either amused or expansive. Though he had urged his 
patient to talk and thus keep off as long as possible the drowsi- 
ness which was so much to be dreaded, he was not without ap- 
prehension that the exertion might produce too much cerebral 
excitement; and with this counter-anxiety on his mind, in addi- 
tion to uneasiness about the opiate, the young man felt no in- 
terest in the promised sermon. 

Mr. Gowan, on the contrary, welcomed the opportunity af- 
forded him by chance of listening to it. He had several times 
thought that he would like to go to the Catholic church and 
hear Father Brian preach; but knowing that such an act would 
cause serious distress to his wife and mother, who, instructed by 
their respective spiritual guides, firmly believed “ Romanism” 
and the Scarlet Lady to be oneand the same thing, he had refrain- 
ed from indulging the inclination and thus bringing ‘a domestic 
storm about his ears. He was pleased that his curiosity to hear 
what the priest had to say could be gratified without his woman- 
folk being any the wiser or less happy in consequence. Settling 
himself comfortably in his chair on the opposite side of the fire- 
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place from the reverend father, he braced his shoulder against 
the pilaster of the mantel-piece with an air of the strictest atten- 
tion, 

Father Brian settled himself also, as comfortably as the con- 
dition of his stomach permitted, and paused a moment to con- 
sider what he should say. With the doctor for sole auditor, he 
had intended to take up his subject where he left it, give a ‘brief 
enumeration of the different religions of the world, their tenets 
and history ; a more particular outline of the Jewish faith as the 
type of that which was to follow it, Christian revelation; and, 
finally, a succinct exposition of Catholic belief. But Mr. Gowan’s 
presence necessitated, he felt, a change in the character of his 
discourse. Something in the ordinary way, a plain, practical 
sermon, would be more suitable than what he had designed, he 
thought ; and so, with half a sigh (for he was conscious of a great 
disinclination to the exertion before him) and half a smile (for he 
was amused at the humor of the situation), he began to preach 
from the text “ Thou art Peter,” explaining in a simple and lucid 
manner why the church claims exclusive authority as the de- 
positary and exponent of Christian truth, and why such exclusive 
authority is absolutely requisite to prevent variation and conse- 
quently error of doctrine. 

At first he delivered himself with the fluency which long 
practice in extempore speaking, to say nothing of the familiarity 
of the subject, had made a habit; but soon he found no small 
difficulty in keeping his ideas together. The constantly grow- 
ing inclination to yield to the drowsiness that became more and 
more irresistible every moment made the labor of utterance 
really painful. It was with a deep inspiration of relief that he 
finally concluded his task, and, putting his handkerchief to his 
face, indulged a most refreshing yawn, while Mr. Gowan said: 

“ Well, I never understood anything about the Catholic re- 
ligion before, but I always told my wife I didn’t beliéve the half 
of the stories that are told about it. Some of them staggered 
me, though, I’m free to confess.” And he proceeded to recount 
what these were, and to ask an explanation of the priest. 

Poor Father Brian struggled heroically to hear and compre- 
hend the words that for the most part came as an unmeaning 
hum to his ear. There was a threefold weight upon his waning 
consciousness—the effort to support his head in an upright posi- 
tion, it having an almost uncontrollable tendency to fall back 
against the chair or else to droop upon his breast; the equally 
difficult endeavor to hold his eyes open ; and the mental strain of 
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listening to and trying to understand the meaning of the buzz-z 
which was all that he could make out of Mr. Gowan’s plainly 
enough spoken sentences. His head would sink slowly forward 
to an angle very much out of the perpendicular, when suddenly, 
recovering a dim sense,of his surroundings, he would bring it 
up with a quick jerk, force his quivering eyelids wide open, and 
utter a word or two of assent or apology that had no relevancy 
to what the druggist was saying. The latter looked surprised 
once or twice at the inconsequent replies he received; but, be- 
ing near-sighted, he could not from where he sat distinguish the 
face of Father Brian clearly, and therefore he repeated more 
at length the questions which, he supposed, had been misunder- 
stood. j 

It would have been amusing if it had not been alarming to 
the doctor to watch the scene. He let it go on, hoping that the 
necessity to exert himself which Father Brian evidently felt even 
in his present state of somnolence might prevent a total lapse 
into unconsciousness. But at last the young man found himselt 
constrained to interfere. Mr. Gowan, after explaining elabo- 
rately some of the accusations that are made by Protestants 
against the confessional, and the abuses which, according to their 
enlightened testimony, flow from it, was amazed and obviously 
scandalized at receiving an unqualified though disjointed assent 
to each count as it was cited. “ No doubt,” “ yes,” “ unquestion- 
ably true,” Father Brian, having an obscure perception that he 
was expected to say. something, would respond at each pause of 
the speaker, who finally turned a face of ludicrous astonishment 
toward the doctor. 

“ Don’t you see that he don’t know what he is saying—that 
he is asleep?” said Ferrison impatiently, as he rose and hurried 
out of the room. And the druggist, approaching the priest, did 
see that in the instant which had elapsed since his last response 
he had sunk into a profound slumber. 

Dr. Ferrison returned as quickly as he went out, and, coming 
to his patient, shook his shoulder vigorously until he opened his 
eyes with a sleepy, bewildered expression. 

“ You must walk about some, father!” said the young man. 
“ Here, Gowan, support him on that side, will you? He must 
not go to sleep.” 

Together they lifted the poor padre to his feet and put him in 
motion, guiding his steps up and down the floor, until he was suf- 
ficiently awake to be made to comprehend that he must swallow 
the coffee which the doctor held to his lips. Back and forth, 
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back and forth they led him, his steps growing more and more 
uncertain, his eyes closed, his head bent over his chest, for at 
least half an hour, when the doctor placed him in his chair, and, 
turning to the druggist, said hastily : 

“TI sent for Clayton, but by his not being here by this time I 
am afraid he is not in town. Worthington is sick in bed, but I 
wish you would go and explain the case to him and see if he can 
suggest anything more than I have been doing.” 

Thoroughly frightened, Mr. Gowan stayed not to reply even, 
but went with all speed to do as he was requested, while the 
doctor, assisted by Mrs. Brown, put mustard around the wrists 
and ankles of Father Brian and on the back of his neck. 

“ Has not Simon returned ?”’ asked the doctor when they had 
finished doing this. 

“He hadn’t when I come out of the kitchen,” was the reply. 
“Here he is now,” she added as quick, heavy steps entered the 
vestibule. 

The next instant the door was opened and Simon, followed 
by Dr. Clayton, entered. 

The latter, a short, stout personage, with a nose like the 
beak of an eagle set between a pair of small but piercing black 
eyes, asked no questions, having heard from Simon the facts of 
the case, but walked in briskly, and, stooping over, looked close- 
ly at the priest’s face, listened to his breathing, touched the tem- 
poral artery, and then inquired, “ How long has he been in this 
state ?”’ 

“Not long. He was talking steadily until about half‘an hour 
ago,” answered Ferrison. 

“ Let me have some ice—ah! here is some, I see,” he said, as, 
turning to the table, his eye fell on the bowl sitting there, which 
was half-full of water and floating fragments of ice. He picked 
it up and dashed the contents into the father’s face with a sud- 
denness and force that almost roused the sleeper, causing him 
to start violently and make an ineffectual effort to open his eyes. 

“Get some coffee and brandy,” said Dr. Clayton. ‘“ Peach 
brandy? Yes, that will do; but make haste—there is no time to 
lose.” 

While Mrs. Brown went on her errand the somnolent padre 
was again placed upon his feet, this time with much difficulty 
—with so much difficulty, indeed, that but for the opportune re- 
appearance of Mr. Gowan, accompanied by two gentlemen 
whom he had picked up on his way, they might probably have 
failed in the attempt. 
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“Your priest here is in a bad state, I am sorry to find, Mr. 
Ashby,” said Dr. Clayton, addressing the elder of the two 
gentlemen, who were Catholics and evidently father and son. 
“We are trying to get him on his feet to keep him in motion.” 

The younger Ashby started forward to assist, and a peram- 
- bulation of the floor began again. 

They had not made many turns when Mrs. Brown entered 
with the coffee and brandy. As he took them from her hands 
and set them on the table Dr. Clayton requested her to put a 
few lumps of ice in her water-bucket and bring it to him, which 
she did at once; and dipping a bowlful of the ice-cold fluid, the 
physician walked in front of the procession as the father was con- 
ducted up and down, across and around the tolerably large 
apartment, throwing the water in his face every few steps. 

It was a distressing spectacle to the only two unemployed 
persons present—the elder Mr. Ashby and the housekeeper. 
Father Brian’s eyes were closed, his steps mechanical and stum- 
bling, his head nodding from side to side except when the 
periodical dash of water caused him to start back and shiver an 
instant. 

“I’m afraid they’ll give him his death of cold!” thought Mrs. 
Brown, as with troubled gaze she watched the water streaming 
down the front of his soutane and deluging his slippered feet. 
“He looks pitiful, treated so!” 

The success of the treatment, however, gradually became 
apparent in the increased sensitiveness he exhibited to the shock 
of the ice-water, and presently Dr. Clayton said: “Let him sit 
down now. He must take this coffee, if possible.” 

“Yes, and I must look to the mustard-plasters,” said Dr. 
Ferrison, proceeding to remove them as soon as they had placed 
the father in his seat. 

“Put your smoothing-irons to the fire, Mrs. Brown,” said 
Dr. Clayton. “I hope we shall not have to use them, but we 
must have them on hand in case of need.” 

Mrs. Brown’s usually ruddy face was already pale, but it lost 
an additional shade of color at the intimation thus conveyed. 
She went, though, in all haste to obey the doctor’s orders, and 
when she came back, as quickly as possible, found them trying in 
vain to rouse the priest sufficiently to get him to take the coffee. 
‘‘Tell him there’s a sick-call,” she suggested. “That'll fetch 
him, if anything can. Let mé speak to him!” And as those 
surrounding him moved back at her approach she leant down 
with her lips almost to his ear and cried loudly : 
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“ Here's a sick-call, father !—a sick-call!” 

The good father moved slightly, and Mrs. Brown, inspirited 
by this sign of success, repeated in a still louder tone : 

“A sick-call, and you must take a cup of coffee before you 
start out. Won't you get up, father, and go to a sick-call ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply in a sleepy tone. 

“Then drink this coffee.” 

“Drink!” said Dr. Ferrison. 

“You must hurry, father, and drink your coffee and go to a 
sick-call!’’ screamed Mrs. Brown persistently in his ear. 

“ Yes,” he responded again, and began to drink as it was 
held to his lips, but went to sleep in the act, and another course 
of walking and water was deemed necessary. But an impres- 
sion had been conveyed to his mind. He stopped suddenly in 
the middle of the floor after a few turns; his face took an 
expression of painful perplexity ; he moved his right arm restless- 
ly, trying to release it from the grasp of his supporters, and when 
their hold was cautiously withdrawn, and he found it at liberty, 
he began passing his hand in a bewildered way over the left side 
of his chest and then the right, until it became evident that he 
was feeling for a pocket. 

“ What are you looking for ?” asked Dr. Ferrison in his ear. 

“ My—bre—via—”’ he tried to answer; but his hand fell to 
his side, his chin to his breast, and his countenance lost the ray 
of intelligence it had worn for a moment. The doctors, never- 
theless, were satisfied. 

“ He’s coming round!” said Dr. Clayton cheerfully, bestow- 
ing a liberal dash of water over the bowed face and head as he 
spoke. 


“T have had some tolerably rough practice in the way of sick- 
calls,” said the good padre, as he sat by his fireside some days 
later talking to Dr. Ferrison, “ but nothing to compare in any re- 
spect to the one on which I was journeying all that night.” 

They both could afford now to laugh at the recollection of 
how the poor padre had been kept up to the mark of walking off 
the effects of the opiate by the exhortation constantly reiterated 
in his ear that he “must hurry to a sick-call.” 

“The dim recollection I have of it is that of a hideous night- 
mare,” said he. “My mind was in a mist, or rather, I should 
say, in a London fog, with the strangest muddle of ideas coming 
and going, the dominant one being that I was hurrying through 
a very hard rain, that swept over me in blinding, ice-cold gusts, 
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to a sick-call, and that I was not sure I had everything I should 
need with me. The apprehension of not being able to give the 
sick person the sacraments, after all, troubled me very much. 
Added to this, I was oppressed by the conviction that the coffee 
which I had to drink before starting out—and I seemed to be al- 
ways in the act of starting, yet laboriously plodding on my way 
—was not coffee, but mustard and morphine.” 

“It is easy enough,” said the doctor, laughing, “to account 
for that hallucination: The morphine you had taken first, fol- 
lowed by the mustard-emetic, and, lastly, the condition of your 
stomach.” . 

“The bitter and burning taste, too, of the black coffee and 
brandy! I had a bewildered sense of amazement that Mrs. 
Brown should have used such materials in making coffee, and 
was sure that the mixture must be injurious, even dangerous. 
Then why Dr. Clayton should throw water in my face puzzled 
me exceedingly and excited a dull sense of indignation. With 
the inconsistency of a dream, I thought at one and the same time 
that it was rain that was pouring on me, and yet that Dr. Clay- 
ton was the author of my discomfort—for I opened my eyes 
several times and saw him in the act of dashing the water—and 
I remember thinking hazily that it was very strange and out- 
rageous conduct on his part. Ah! well,” said the father, “it is 
over now, thank God and the good friends who by his permis- 
sion pulled me through! It will be a lesson to me, as long as I 
live, to know what I am doing hereafter before I swallow’ medi- 
cine.” 

“It will be a lesson to several people,” said Dr. Ferrison. 
“Gowan hates it desperately ; and though he has kept his word 
to you about taking back Gregory and not flogging the boy, he 
tells me, he has managed, I am sure, to make the subject a sore 
one to them. They are not likely to hear the last of it soon,” 
added the speaker in a tone of malicious satisfaction. “It is a 
question with me whether it was not my bounden duty to have 
taken Gregory before a magistrate about it. If it had not been 
on Gowan’s account I should have done so.” 

“Tam glad you did not,” said Father Brian. “I feel myself 
fully as much to blame as he was; and as the accident has not 
resulted in any serious consequences, my only regret is for the 
trouble it gave. Which reminds me,” he added, taking out his 
pocket-book, “that I have not yet settled my doctors’ bills, and 
I always like to attend to matters of the kind at once.” He had 
opened the book as he spoke, and, unfolding a small roll of bank- 
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notes, was disengaging one of them with the evident intention of 
offering it to Dr. Ferrison, when the latter interfered to stay the 
proceeding. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “ but don’t you know that we doctors 
never charge men of your profession? ” 

“ I know that is the custom of some physicians, but not of all, 
I think.” 

“It is my custom, and Clayton’s,” said the young man. “ As 
to myself,” he went on, with one of the boyish laughs which 
sometimes strongly contrasted with his usual gravity, “ I have al- 
ready received my fee.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Father Brian, looking puzzled. 

“That for several nights past I have been studying St. 
Thomas diligently, and I can say now, as I heard a poor Italian 
cry out vehemently the other day to a sanctimonious-looking in- 
dividual who was trying to proselyte him, ‘ Credo in unum Deum, 
ET UNAM SANCTAM CATHOLICAM ET APOSTOLICAM ECCLESIAM.’” 





THE CONQUEROR. 


I READ of one who, ere his youth was spent-— 
In days Arthurian, time of chivalry— 
Beheld no mightier warrior than he, 

Himself the champion of the tournament. 


But lo! he slept; and to him came a guest, 

A knight, who bade him arm; and in the light 

The pale moon shed they battled through the night— 
The stranger knight the victor of the quest! 


“ And who art thou,” the conquered champion saith, 
“ That doth so quickly cause my overthrow?” 
The strange knight vanished in the air, but lo! 
These words he saith: “ I am the Conqueror, Death!” 


And thou, O listeners! this my moral keep: 
Who would a victor be must guard his sleep! 
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THE CATHOLIC CHARITIES OF DUBLIN.—THE 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


THE thought has often struck me, What an immense deal we 
hear of the bad there is in the world, and how comparatively 
little is said of all the good that is being done around us from 
morning till night, and even through the long night! All the 
wickedness of the world seems to be cried out upon the house- 
tops, but the good goes silently, quietly, unceasingly along, self- 
forgetful, so accustomed is it to its own beautiful presence, 
doing its work so simply that we are only too apt to take it as a 
matter of course, as we do the very air we breathe: we feel it, 
we see it, we live by it, but it is with the air that is our life as 
with the good that surrounds us—we only stop to think or won- 
der about either when either produces some unusual effect: a 
storm in the air, or a great public (and, being public, often ques- 
tionable) act of virtue. Yet it is not the storm, but the pure, 
gentle air we scarcely feel, that is our life; it is not the occa- 
sional, wonderful deed of virtue that constitutes the true beauty 
and life of the world, but the quiet, unnoticed, never-ceasing daily 
round of acts of Christian love and unselfishness going on in the 
daily lives of those about us wherever human beings are congre- 
gated. 

Many a time, when listening to the talk we so often hear 
about the wickedness of the world, I have thought, What a huge 
chronicle it would be if the good deeds, not of a country or of 
a province, but of one town alone, and for one day only, could 
be written! But it would be impossible. No book, save that of 
the recording angel, could contain the entire history of the good 
done in that one day, even within the limits of a single city. For 
who could go from house to house, especially amongst the poor 
and struggling, and tell of the patient toil, the heroic endurance 
of suffering, the*cheerfulness amid dire privations, the charity of 
the poor to each other, the lives of self-sacrifice and true piety to 
be seen in those poor homes? Yes, in every one of them we may 
learn a lesson; for even in those wretched dwellings where 
drunkenness and vice and squalor have taken up their abode it 
is seldom indeed we do not also find redeeming examples of en- 
durance or of devotion that make us think better of human 
nature. 
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It would be even difficult to give a minute account of the acts 
of kindness and charity that are the one day’s work of the nume- 
rous benevolent institutions of a city. A passing visit to a few 
of those institutions could give but a faint idea of the incalculable 
amount of good done in that short space of time; but the hours 
so passed would not be ill-spent if we bring away with us a truer 
sympathy with the afflicted, and the belief that, after all, if we 
but look for it, there is far more good than bad in the world. 

Previous to 1872 there was not in all Ireland any hospital spe- 
cially devoted to the treatment of the various woes that children 
suffer from. In that year a few charitable ladies and gentlemen 
resolved on supplying this much-needed want. They collected 


.funds, they interested their friends in the project, they expressly 


appealed to the feelings of the young girls and the children of 
the rich and well-to-do families of the city; and, encouraged by 
the support received on all sides, they rented and furnished a 
large mansion in the now decayed but once fashionable Bucking- 
ham Street. For three years these kind-hearted ladies and gen- 
tlemen, working without any foundation for their institute, but 
depending from day to day upon the charities that somehow 
never ceased to come in, continued their good work, each year 
adding, as their scanty means allowed, to the number of beds 
maintained in their wards, while each year added largely to the 
number of out-door patients relieved in the dispensary attached 
to the hospital. 

It is touching to read the early records in which are chroni- 
cled the most minute details of the working of the establishment : 
the names of the little patients, the various offerings of their kind 
friends—all being enumerated and gratefully acknowledged, from 
large gifts of money down to bouquets of flowers or baskets of 
fruit, or even a broken doll. In these yearly reports, too, many 
a kind little donor is told of the pleasure and comfort that the 
“ Noe’s Ark” or the “ Jack-in-the-box ” had brought to more than 
one poor suffering infant. These simple details, also published in 
the /rish Monthly, were read by children not only in various parts 
of Ireland but in foreign lands, and from even America came 
child.like little letters enclosing help for the sick children in St. 
Joseph’s. One letter, in the corner of which was pasted a gold 


.dollar, came from three boys in San Francisco. Another tender- 


hearted child, hearing of a motherless, broken-hearted infant of 
five years, whom even a black-faced sailor doll could not com- 
fort, saved up her pennies and bought for the young orphan a 


nice sailor doll with a white face (“I don’t like dolls with black 
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faces,” she said in her letter), and the next month’s chronicle tells 
that the white-faced doll and the letter that accompanied it had 
brought the first smile to the little orphan’s face. 

It was not little girls only who worked, and work still, in this 
way, but a number of boys of the wealthier classes enrolled them- 
selves in the ‘“ Boys’ Brigade.” These little fellows went heart 
and soul into the work, not only saving their pocket-money, their 
toys, begging for and artistically mending up the broken toys of 
others, but regularly visiting the tiny sufferers in the hospital, 
playing with them, reading for them, and by every means in their 
power trying to make the poor children happy; all the while 
laying up for themselves a store of unselfishness and kind sym- 
pathies which I am sure many of them have found a treasure in 
after-life. 

It was through one of these young “ Brothers of Charity” 
that I first came to know St. Joseph’s, a few years after its foun- 
dation. I had in those days a great friend, a rollicking, harum- 
scarum little boy, so delicate that he spent one-half of his life 
dying, the other half playing tricks and eternally laying traps to 
ensnare his sisters and myself. Being very accomplished in those 
ways, I laid worse traps for him, and so we became great allies. 
On his invitation I set out one day with him to visit the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and I can never forget the feelings of pity, won- 
der, and admiration with which I went from bed to bed through 
the wards: pity for the pain, the sickness, and the premature 
sorrows depicted, in one form or another, on every tiny inmate 
of the pretty cots ranged round the bright ward; wonder at the 
sufferings endured by such little creatures—sufferings, many of 
them, that would tax the endurance of many a powerful man; 
admiration for the patient kindness and thought, of which there 
were evidences on every side. 

And no small amount of admiration for the sudden change in 
my vivacious, merry young companion George, suddenly trans- 
formed into a patient, gentle, watchful nurse-tender, going from 
bed to bed with a bright smile and a merry but never a loud 
word for each sick child; gently lifting up one to settle its pillows, 
eagerly discussing the contents of a wonderful farmyard with 
another, sympathizing with a third over the broken tail of a cat, 
which he slipped into his pocket with a promise to mend and 
bring it back to the dejected owner; then, when he had com- 
forted and brightened every little sufferer, volunteering to be 
charioteer for the day, and carrying off 6n his back a poor lame 
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child, to be driven round and round the garden in the perambula- 
tor of the establishment. 

I thought of those days as I went with a friend, one morn- 
ing recently, to visit the Children’s Hospital in Upper Temple 
Street. In 1876 the original founders requested the Sisters of 
Charity to undertake the permanent charge of the institution. 
The sisters consented, and, finding in Temple Street a building 
more suited to their requirements than the house in Buckingham 
Street, they, trusting to that charity that had never failed since 
the beginning of the work, transferred the hospital to its present 
site, a large, cheerful-looking, red brick building on the sunny side 
of the street. 

Standing on the door-steps while awaiting an answer to our 
ring, the merry sound of the voices of children at play came to 
our ears—voices that suggested anything but the thought of sick 
children, These, we found, were the convalescents, who, the day 
being too chilly for the garden, were at play in the recreation- 
room, which looks into the street. 

The moment the door was opened we saw we were ina house 
not built for its present purpose, but in one of the fine old man- 
sions inhabited by the aristocrats and prince-merchants of Dub- 
lin in the days when Dublin boasted as brilliant society as any 
capital in Europe. The square hall, the solid mahogany doors 
leading to various parts of the house, the finely-finished mould- 
ings of ceilings and walls, the broad, handsome staircase—all 
showed that the house was once the abode of wealth and fashion. 
Fortunately the old house has found a better fate than so many of 
its contemporaries ; it is in the possession of those whose exquisite 
taste and care make the simplest house look elegant, and in whose 
hands the handsome old mansion, if not luxuriously furnished, 
looks young again and bright as if only built yesterday. 

But everywhere there is some indication of the different life 
the old walls now see from what they looked on in former days. 
A glance as we pass through the hall showed us a poor, shivering 
woman, come to the sisters, she said, “for something to cover 
her.” On the first landing stood—the Lady of the house—a life- 
size and most life-like statue of “Our Lady of Succor,” holding 
the Divine Infant asleep in her arms and bending over him with a 
look of tender care. 

In response to our inquiry for the superioress a young, bright, 
not at all responsible-looking nun came to us, and, kindly say- 
ing she would be delighted to show us all over the house, led the 
way at once to the sick-wards, a suite of lofty, handsome rooms, 
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evidently once the reception-rooms of the mansion. Here all 
is bright, cheerful, exquisitely neat, the air fresh and pure, and 
there is a plentiful supply of that most health-giving of all medi- 
cines—sunshine. 

The first was exclusively a girls’ ward. I know the good nuns 
never dreamed of the effect, but in the first cot as we entered 
was an exquisitely beautiful child of about four years—a sweet, 
gentle, sensitive, and, like most of the children of the poor, a sen- 
sible little face, looking lovely in spite of having lost her hair; for 
the young patient was being treated for some severe head disease. 
One cannot but remark how many of these poor children suffer in 
like manner, from the difficulty the parents have in rearing them 
properly, usually being forced, while they themselves go out to 
earn the daily bread, to leave their little ones in charge of chil- 
dren scarcely older than the babies themselves. For it must be 
understood that none but the children of the very poorest are 
treated in this hospital, and the greatest number of patients are 
found amongst motherless children. The institute, too, is strict- 
ly non-sectarian, the question as to the religion to which a child 
belongs being asked on entry solely to avoid any interference 
with the teaching or religious exercises of non-Catholic chil- 
dren. 

From the first cot the superioress turned to that beside it, 
and, tenderly and gently turning down a little of the bed-clothes, 
she showed us the most pitiable example of attenuated, worn-out 
infancy it would be possible to imagine: a handful of misery and 
wretchedness it was—a child five years of age, but not as large as 
an infant of five months, The snow-white sheets of the bed were 
not the awful white of the ghastly skin that seemed not even to 
contain a bone; the nun carefully took in hers q little hand and arm 
that did not seem human; and, small and pinched, and wan and 
worn out, as the poor little face was, there was also in it a world 
of premature care, one would almost say hopelessness, that was 
pitiful to see. This, too, was a motherless child, and the nun told 
us that its life was being drained away by an abscess in the head 
so terrible that she, who was used to looking at every form of 
disease, could scarcely bear to see it dressed. The child was 
exactly what the old story-tellers so graphically describe as what 
a fairy changeling gradually dwindles down into. 

Crossing the reom to a bed placed close beside the fire, and 
over which was erected a kind of, temporary tent to keep out all 
chill, we saw an infant, only a year and eleven months old, whose 
death from a violent attack of bronchitis had been expected all 
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through the night; but the superioress said they now trusted it 
would pull through. “And I do hope it will,” she said kindly, 
“for its poor father would be broken-hearted if it died. His wife 
is dead, and this baby is all he has to comfort him. You should 
have seen him with it yesterday. ‘I think it would be best not 
to ask to see the child,’ said the sister to him; ‘its heart is very 
bad, and it is so excitable.’ ‘Ah! ma’am,’ said the poor fellow, ‘ for 
God’s sake let me up to her; I want to tell her I’ve got work at 
last.’ It was one of the most touching sights I ever witnessed,” 
continued the superioress, “ to see the big man sitting there beside 
the little bed, holding the baby’s hand in his, telling her of his de- 
light at getting work to support them when she’d come home 
again; what wages he was getting by the week, and how he hoped 
for a rise after Christmas; how he’d have something nice for her 
to eat, a warm frock to keep out the cold ; how he had got his coat 
and his tools out of the pawn; how the landlady was going to take 
half the rent he owed and trust him a few weeks for the rest, and 
how things would be all right once she was well and strong and 
able to come home again—while all the time the child lay listening 
and gazing in her father’s face, as if she understood and was think- 
ing over everything he said.” “And do you really think, mo- 
ther,” I asked, “that an infant of not quite two years old could 
understand what the father was telling her?” “I really don't 
know,” she answered. “I would not say she did not, for it is 
wonderful how early the children of the poor come to know and 
take their share of all the troubles round them. The poor mo- 
thers, sometimes for want of other human comfort, tell the babies 
all that happens to them from morning till night, and these little 
things become singularly quick-witted. And then their hearts 
are so warm! Now, for instance, as a rule all the children are 
fast asleep from six o’clock. One Saturday night, about nine 
o'clock, a poor little fellow five years old was found sitting up in 
his bed crying bitterly. ‘What in this world ails you, Willie?’ 
em the sister who was going round the ward. ‘Oh!’ says the 

ild, sobbing as if his little heart would break, ‘this is Saturday 
night; father ’ll get his wages, he’ll be drunk, an’ he’ll beat mo- 
ther, an’ I won't be there to save her.’” 

This little story brought us: to the bedside of a lovely and 
most healthy-looking little girl, looking, as did almost every 
child in the hospital, so cheerful and patient that we doubted 
that anything could be wrong with her. Yet the superioress 
told us that Mary had but lately undergone a severe operation— 
a diseased bone had been taken out of her leg—but she was 
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getting on splendidly and would soon be all right. “And here 
is poor Kitty,” said the kind nun, putting her arm round a tiny 
child in the next cot, “ has to get a bone out of her leg in a few 
days; but she won’t mind it at all, she is such a good child.” 
Here Kitty showed her “ poor leg,” the fellow to which we found 
gaily decorated with a magnificent black and yellow stocking, 
left on to please her.fancy. Miss Kitty was a plaintive, reflec- 
tive-looking wee body, whose tongue had been going as smartly 
as any one’s until we came near, but instantly a self-contained, 
eyes-cast-down, overtried-by-the-world look came over her, and 
no petting could get her to raise either eyes or voice. Each 
little bed is provided with a sliding table to hold toys, books, 
dinner, or a weary little head, as the case may be. . But Kitty 
would have neither table, nor toys, nor cakes; all she wanted 
was to be left alone with her sorrows, so we left her. She was 
not an ugly child—far from it. She had silky red hair, the curls 
carefully combed and prettily falling about her face; the down- 
cast lids had long, red eye-lashes, and her skin was as fair as a 
lily—as the old Irish saying in reference to the white skin of red- 
haired people has it, she was “ gi//a gan buideacas [pr. bweeachus|” 
—“ fair, and no thanks for it”; but I trust I am not uncharitable 
towards Kitty if I say that I should be glad to hear that she was 
safe in heaven, for her little face did not look as if she would 
grow up either cheerful or amiable. 

Not so the occupant of the next cot, a little girl with a splen- 
did head all over chestnut curls, and eyes that looked straight at 
you as she cheerfully answered every question, and said she was 
not suffering at all, though the poor child was being wasted by a 
bad hip-disease. She took a deep interest in our next visit, which 
was to a baby just learning to walk in a cage on wheels, and who 
was being treated for a club-foot. The fat little feet were bare, 
and their owner looked on gravely while the superioress stretch- 
ed and gently rubbed and straightened out the club-foot, which, 
with the aid of irons and constant care, will one day bea good, 
sound, straight one. 

From the merry little baby we passed on a few yards to where 
lay, waiting for the Angel of Death, a little girl of nine years, so 
wasted from years of want and disease that she was not larger 
than a child of three or four. She seemed perfectly easy, and 
said she was “ well.” 

A whimper from the other side of the room attracted us to- 
wards the only rea//y woebegone and comfortless child in the 
place. There sat a doleful little soul whinging—there is no other 
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word for it; there were no tears, but a perpetual whimper for 
her “mother.” The nun said they thought she had headaches, 
for nothing cheered her up. A tune on a lovely new musical 
box was tried for her, all to no purpose; nothing could comfort 
her, nor could she tell what was the matter with her. 

Going up to a mass of golden hair on a pillow, the little hand 
covered up the face, and the child cried to us to “go away.” 
“Ah! we won’t tease her,” said the superioress; “she has but 
just come in—another child whose mother is in heaven, and the 
poor little thing is very bad with dropsy. She was a long time 
waiting before we had a vacant bed for her. The father works out 
on the river, and, as he says, has to go out with the tide; but for 
ever so long, when the tide came in, there was the poor fellow at 
the gate with the sick child in his arms, waiting to see if there 
was a chance of getting her in, and going.away so miserable and 
dejected when I was obliged to refuse him. You may imagine 
how delighted I was to-day when I found I had a bed vacant, and 
knew the poor man’s heart would be easier the next time he went 
out with the tide.” 

A step or two brought us into the boys’ ward, on the thres- 
hold of which we were received by Patsy, a convalescent, a gen- 
tle, bright-looking boy, who from that moment remained with us, 
accompanying us from bed to bed, and who treated me privately 
in a corner to a tune on the jew’s-harp. 

Sitting bolt-upright in bed, and looking half-defiantly, half- 
stupidly around him, was a miniature likeness of the great Oliver 
Goldsmith. Just such a mouth and nose, and just such a round 
head ; but the poor head was in a bad way, having been blistered 
for brain attack, from the effects of which Oliver’s eyes were un- 
naturally big and bright and his speech somewhat incoherent. 
His temper had been roused, for the moment he caught sight 
of the superioress he commenced a rambling complaint of “ that 
fellow over there, with a leg an’ a half, took—took—” we could 
not make out what, but he pointed to another invalid, the victim 
of a broken leg, who was looking highly amused over some piece 
of mischief he had accomplished. 

We inquired how the children bore the severe operations many | 
were obliged to undergo, and were told that all the operations 
were performed under the influence of ether; that the children, 
being unconscious of the gravity of what they were undergoing, 
and seeing nothing but cheerfulness and brightness around them, 
appeared to have little or no idea of suffering, beyond the moment 
of actual pain. A few days before our visit a child’s finger had 
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been amputated. The superioress, coming to the ward shortly 
after to see if the boy had as yet got over the influence of the 
ether, found the patient gay and hearty, the invalid hand neatly 
bound up, the good hand busily employed tuning up a barrel- 
organ. ; 

Perhaps I may remark that while the surgical operations have 
been numerous and very trying, yet such is the recuperative 
power of childhood, and such the skill and care bestowed upon 
the patients, that since the opening of the hospital there has 
been but one death after surgical treatment. 

As we left the wards to visit the rest of the house a smiling 
little boy called out to the superioress from his bed: “ Before 
you go, tell me, do you like me?” We noticed the thoughtful- 
ness, even in trifles, with which she turned to reply gaily: “ Do 
I like you? Indeed I do when you are a good boy.” 

In the immediate vicinity of the wards we had just visited are 
beautifully-fitted-up baths. I thought, Even if there had been no 
medical attendance in the house for the children, what must not 
be to such poor, neglected waifs the comfort of a bath, of fresh, 
warm clothing, and a clean, soft bed, the restful ease of which 
alone would go far to bring back health to their perished frames. 
This, indeed, was noticeable in the quiet, reposeful way all the 
new-comers nestled in their cots, as if rest were all they wanted. 

Passing up-stairs to a higher story of the building, our atten- 
tion was once more attracted by the superior build and finish of 
the house, and our kind conductress told us we were right in 
supposing it to be one of the mansions of Dublin in past days. 
It had been originally built and inhabited by a wealthy East India 
merchant and his family ; and here came the reflection, One can 
go nowhere nowadays without coming across Mr. Parnell or his 
name. When Parnell wasa child his mother lived in this very 
house, and, no doubt, he himself had many a happy, childish frolic 
along those corridors through which we were at that moment 
passing. If, amid all his cares, he has time to think of his boy- 
hood’s days, does he, | wonder, ever think of the old house in 
Temple Street, now the resting-place for the suffering childhood 
not of Dublin alone, but of all Ireland? For from every province 
the little ones of the poor who cannot have in their wretched 
homes the surgical skill and the watchful care that they so often 
need are brought to St. Joseph’s, where they are so lovingly 
tended by the devoted Sisters of Charity and the no less devoted 
and most skilful physicians of the city, three of whom—to their 
honor be it said—have, from the foundation of the institution, 
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not only given their daily attendance without accepting any 
remuneration whatever, but they and their families have been 
constant and liberal contributors to the establishment. 

In the upper portion of the house small wards and separate 
baths have been fitted up, with a view to increasing the number 
of in-door patients, as well as being able to divide and classify 
more than is at present possible the different diseases from which 
the children suffer. For instance, children suffering from certain 
diseases of the eye are injured by the plentiful admission of sun- 
light and air, so beneficial for other patients. Then, again, for 
those who suffer from bronchitis it would be more easy in a sepa- 
rate and smaller ward to keep up a certain temperature, neces- 
sary for them, but injurious to many others. But for the present 
these wards lie idle for want of funds to support the additional 
expense. 

As we came again through the wards on our return we found 
an extraordinary change had come over the scene. Dinner was 
being served from a table in the centre of the room, and there 
was a general and very lively resurrection in all the little beds. 
Every child, even those who seemed dying an hour ago, was now 
sitting up, uncommonly lively and deeply interested in the dis- 
tribution, first, of the neatest of little white pinafores, and then of 
a nice hot dinner. Even poor little Frank, who was not long for 
this world, being in an advanced stage of dropsy, still took a deep 
interest in the amount of salt he directed should be put in his 
soup. 

In the middle of the room there was a table about a foot high. 
At this was going on a dinner-party—convalescents and club-feet 
—and I have seen many and many a stylish dinner-table at which 
there was not half the easy flow of conversation that went on 
round this little board. I glanced round to see what the plain- 
tive Kitty was doing. She was working away manfully with her 
spoon; but*the moment she caught my eye, down went the head 
and the eyes, and the hand that held the spoon fell languidly on 
the-little table, and poor Kitty had no appetite. But the most 
extraordinary resurrection of all was that of the worn-out atom 
we had seen at first. It sat up like an attenuated farthing rush- 
light, the wick or head of which was almost enveloped by a tall, 
white extinguisher in the shape of a conical night-cap. The little 
creature had grown no bigger, no less wan or ghastly, no less a 
pitiful sight; and still, sitting up there, with a sudden life seem- 
ing to have come into it as it ate as only a starveling can, it 
looked like a microscopic edition of a wee, wizened, ’cute old 
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man—a tiny, tiny “Grandfather Smallweed ” just shaken up by 
Judy. It almost took away my breath to see, but seeing it so 
I could well believe the superioress right in saying it might 
recover. 

Our last visit to the children’s portion of the institution was a 
walk round the spacious garden, from which we entered the mor- 
tuary chapel, where are laid before interment, clothed in white 
and strewn with flowers, the mortal remains of those little ones 
who have just joined the angels in heaven. As is but right, there 
is nothing sad or death-like in this chapel. It is cheerful and 
sunny, and on the altar before which the small forms are laid 
stands the image of a guardian angel leading a child’s soul to 
heaven—a beautiful image that must have consoled many a tear- 
ful parent. 

Leaving the chapel, and passing through a corridor, we came 
upon a sister bending eagerly over a large hamper of old toys 
that had just arrived from some kind donor. “There, now!”’ ex- 
claimed the superioress triumphantly—“ there was Willie crying 
just now because I had no toys for him, and here they are come 
in.” We all dived into the toy-basket, and I could not help se- 
cretly reflecting on the likeness between the contents of the bas- 
ket and the contents of the hospital. There was not a form of 
physical human woe and bodily dilapidation that was not repre- 
sented amongst those toys. There was a soldier with “a leg and 
a half” for the little boy up-stairs; there was a poor Mrs. Noe 
with a hole in her hip, and the top of her head badly blistered 
where her plaster-hat had been torn off; there was a bran-doll— 
she was ‘an incurable case, for she had lost her head: but the sis- 
ter said that was not a matter to fret over, as she could not allow 
bran-dolls into the wards, for the children put them through sur- 
gical operations that quite upset the neatness of the floors ; there 
was a fine, fluffy goose that had lost its legs; a beautiful tin cab, 
but the hind wheels were gone; a fine elephant with a jointed 
back, but one joint of his backbone was missing, and an operation 
was decided on, on the spot, by means of which he would become 
a whole elephant again ; a fiddle that had a screw loose, like the 
wits of poor little Oliver Goldsmith in the ward above—in short, 
such a basket of accidents never was seen. But what matter! 
The babies up-stairs were not fastidious about toys, and great 
was the delight of the good nuns at this replenishment of the toy- 
cupboard. 

Having seen the principal parts of the house, our last visit was 
paid to the linen-room, where some young lady-visitors had just 
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ceased folding and arranging in beautiful order all the linen for 
the use of the young patients. Here we had a pleasant talk with 
our kind conductress and with several other ladies of the com- 
munity. It was delightful to listen to their conversation on the 
leading topics of the day—on literature, politics, ways and man- 
ners. At our request they told us some of their cares and 
troubles in connection with the hospital: of the great expense 
of purchasing, furnishing, and keeping up, entirely dependent as 
they are on voluntary contributions, such a large establishment. 
And yet, somehow, all comes in from day to day. 

When the Sisters of Charity came to their present house they 
were a hundred pounds in debt, and had nothing to buy food 
with, not to mention tables or chairs. The food came in the 
shape of a large basket of game from a lady in England, but there 
was a charge of three shillings and sixpence to pay on the basket. 
The house was searched ; every table-drawer was examined—all 
no use. The carrier had to be told he must take away the par- 
cel, for there was no money to pay for it. This the carrier re- 
fused to do. He gave the good sisters credit, and when, after a 
time, he came to be paid, the three shillings and sixpence had 
“come in,” as had also chairs, and sofas, and tables, including an 
elegant little chess-table for the days when the sisters shall have 
nothing to do but play chess. The table still looks brand-new. 

In order to enable the sisters to make use of their new wards 
and to extend their great work of charity towards this most help- 
less of all classes of patients, funds are wanting. Some idea of 
what, with very limited means, has been done in St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital may be formed from the fact that within the last five years 
1,337 children were fed, clothed, and received the best medical 
treatment in the hospital wards, while in the dispensary attached 
to the house 23,592 extern patients were treated during the same 
time. The good sisters depend altogether on charity, and they ap- 
peal particularly to the charity of wealthy mothers whose feeling 
hearts are so pained by the sufferings of their own little ones, 
surrounded though they are by all that care and affection can do 
for them. These mothers they ask to pity and help the children 
of the poor, to whose sufferings in sickness and disease are added 
all the horrors of hunger, cold, and nakedness. 
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THE troubled waters had become apparently calm, but that 
stillness only preceded the muttering of the far-off thunder. Just 
as Queen Elizabeth had secretly despatched her cautious and 
calculating political agent, Sir Henry Gates, to Lord Moray to 
arrange the “purchase-money” for the surrender of the brave 
and chivalrous Earl of Northumberland, an appalling event had 
interrupted the blood-stained treaty. The Regent Moray was 
assassinated in the old town of Linlithgow, and while surround- 
ed by his Puritan friends. The assassin was James Hamilton, 
of Bothwellhaugh. “The assassination was very generally at- 
tributed to a feeling of private revenge for an inhuman and 
savage wrong.” So writes Fraser Tytler, a very truthful Pres- 
byterian Scotch historian. That a powerful party rejoiced in the 
death of Moray by any means, however unfair or cruel, there 
can be no doubt, for he was universally hated, and his victims 
were to be found in every part of Scotland. The women exe- 
crated him because he curtailed many of their ancient privileges 
as housewives. Roger Mackenzie states that “every side Moray 
turned there were deep, unforgiving curses concealed for him.” 
For more than two years before the death of the regent predic- 
tions of his violent end were freely discussed in every part of 
Scotland. Several of the old women whom he had consigned to 
the flames on the charge of witchcraft prophesied “terrible 
things concerning Jamie ,the Bastard.” One aged woman, Mog 
Macniven, at whose immolation by fire Moray presided, hearing 
the regent order a fresh bag of gunpowder to be placed by the 
faggot and tar-barrel prepared for her cruel death, bitterly ex- 
claimed: “ What need o’ a’ this wasthing o’ powthur? A wee 
bit ‘ll do for the laird yonder when his turn cumes to be struck 
down.” Although in dreadful agony, the witch gave a half- 
fiendish laugh at the thought of what was in store for the regent, 
and, giving a savage look of defiance at Lord Moray, accom- 
panied by renewed execrations which are too horrible to appear 
in print, the aged witch expired. Lord Moray presidéd at many 
shocking scenes of a similar description. 

Now for the cause—or the alleged cause, as some historians 
have the courage to put the question—of the assassination of the 
Regent of Scotland. James Hamilton, commonly called Both- 
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wellhaugh, was a gentleman of ancient family. He fought for 
the Queen of Scots at the battle of Langside. At this battle he 
signalized himself and fought hand-to-hand with the enemies of 
his sovereign. To the great grief of the young queen, her faith- 
ful knight was taken prisoner by Moray, who condemned him to 
be shot; but the numerous admirers of Hamilton in all ranks 
compelled the regent to withdraw his judgment. It is stated 
that, in a merciful mood, Moray banished Hamilton from the 
kingdom and confiscated all his property. 

The outlawed patriot’s beautiful young wife was the daughtet 
of the chivalrous and high-minded Oliver Sinclair, the valued 
friend of Queen Mary’s father. Mrs. Hamilton, the victim here 
referred to, was the heiress of Woodhouselee, a small property 
on the river Esk, to which she had retired under the mistaken 
idea that Moray would not be so cruel or so unjust as to drive 
her from this small patrimony. The regent having made a bar- 
gain with Bellenden, his “ man-of-all-work,” the latter came on a 
very severe night, the wind and cold being intense. All hu- 
manity and delicacy were flung aside by Bellenden and his ruffian 
followers. He ordered Mrs. Hamilton to leave the house in- 
stantly. Moray’s warrant was produced. Strong words passed 
between the servants of Mrs. Hamilton and the armed retainers 
of Bellenden. The old family nurse supplicated for her young 
mistress and the new-born babe; but all in vain. Mrs. Hamilton, 
who had been present at the battle of Langside, was somewhat 
courageous, and stated that she would rather die on the spot 
than leave -the last remnant of her ancestral inheritance. The 
domestics became furious, but they were quickly disposed of by 
the armed intruders, who tied them down. At this time Mrs. 
Hamilton was in her lying-in bed with her infant, only a few days 
old. At ten of the clock the poor, lady was carried out of bed 
and dressed ina hurry. The servants were helpless, and yielded 
to armed force. Mrs. Hamilton, it is stated, was thrown in a 
neighboring wood to prevent her return home. In the wood 
the mother and her infant spent the night. The moaning of the 
wind did not long affright her, for she soon lost her senses. In 
the morning one of the servants who had escaped found her 
sitting beneath an old ivy-tree singing some mountain ditty, and 
her child lying dead at her feet. The scene was quickly made 
known to the outlawed husband, who, it is said, on bended knees 
made a vow to be avenged upon the man who had brought ruin 
upon his family and for ever blighted his domestic happiness. 

Scotch tradition has furnished a vivid picture of this ter- 
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rible narrative. Some Puritan writers question the whole affair. 
Later writers deny that Mrs. Hamilton and her child received, 
such treatment as that described. But the records of the times 
are backed up by accurate traditions which have long been pre- 
served in many intelligent families and ancient clans, where the 
genealogical tree is reverently respected by every successive 
generation. This feeling is kept clear of sectarian sentiment. 
Then all honor to such a reform in dear old Caledonia! 

Calderwood affirms that Hamilton had twice failed in his 
attempt upon the regent’s life, and that the Hamiltons, who had 
long hated the regent, encouraged the aggrieved man to make a 
third attempt, which proved successful.* It is not likely that 
Hamilton required “any entreaties” from his numerous clans- 
men, for the wrongs he endured were too great for a brave man 
and a loving husband to forget. 

Mr. Hamilton was resolved to redeem the oath he had regis- 
tered before Heaven. There must have been a strong feeling 
against Moray for his treatment of Mrs. Hamilton when we find 
the calm and discreet judgment of such a historian as Fraser 
Tytler pronouncing these words: “ Jf ever revenge could meet with 
sympathy, it would be in so atrocious a case as this.” + 

Nothing could be more determined than the manner in which 
Hamilton proceeded. He was very much attached to his beauti- 
ful and accomplished young wife, who, in the spring of life, was. 
styled the “ White Rose of the House of Sinclair.” She never 
recovered the night in the wood and the loss of her child. Mrs. 
Hamilton’s funeral was attended by a vast concourse of people, who 
publicly gave expression to their feelings concerning the conduct 
of the regent. Hamilton visited his wife’s grave on a stormy 
midnight, and, to add to the loneliness of the scene, he was alone. 
On the occasion of his last visit to the grave he renewed his vow 
to destroy Lord Moray, and, in order to give an additional feel- 
ing of revenge, some fresh incentives, he gathered a handful of 
the earth which covered the grave of his departed wife, and placed it 
within his girdle as “an eternal exciter” to revenge against the 
Regent Moray, who was then at Stirling and intended to pass 
through Linlithgow on his way to Edinburgh. In this town, 
and in the High Street, through which the cavalcade passed, was 
to be seen a dilapidated house, once the property of Archbishop 
Hamilton. The outlawed Hamilton soon gained over the occu- 
pier of the place by money and liquor. He took his station in a 
small room, or, as some people called it, a wooden gallery, which 


* Calderwood MSS. + Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 113. 
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commanded a full view of the street. To prevent his heavy foot- 
steps being heard—for he was booted and spurred—he placed a 
feather-bed on the floor; to secure against any chance observa- 
tion of his shadow, which, had the sun broken out, might have 
caught the eye, he hung up a black cloth on the opposite wall, 
and, having barricaded the door in front, he had a swift horse 
ready saddled in the stables at the back. His preparations were 
not yet completed ; for, observing that the gate in the wall which 
enclosed the garden was too low to admit a man on horseback, 
he removed the lintel-stone, and, returning to the room, he cut in 
the wooden panel immediately below the lattice-window, where 
he made a hole just sufficient to admit the barrel of his caliver.* 
Having taken these precautions, he loaded his piece wth four bul- 
lets, and calmly awaited the approach of 47s wife’s murderer and 
the plunderer of his ancient and honored family. The crowds who 
surrounded the regent caused him to ride at a slow pace, so that 
Hamilton had tifne to take a deliberate aim. The hour of Re- 
tributive Justice had mow nearly arrived. Just as Moray had 
passed the fatal house the shot was fired; the bullets struck 
right through the lower part of the body; one bullet, entering 
above the belt of his doublet, came out near the hip-bone and 
killed the horse of Arthur Douglas, who rode close beside him. 
An indescribable scene followed, and, amidst the confusion, Ham- 
ilton escaped. It was certain that a large number of the Hamilton 
clans and retainers were in the crowd. Many voices exclaimed : 
“ The queen’s enemy is done for!” 

Lord Moray was carried into a house and expired about mid- 
night in a state of horrors; some allege singing praise to God. 
He seems to have had a fearful dread of death. And no won- 
der! 

James Hamilton escaped to France, where he was offered a 
large reward if he would undertake the assassination of Coligni, 
but he refused the proffered bribe with a noble indignation. “I 
have avenged myself on the villain who made my home desolate,” 
he replied, ‘and I glory in the deed ; but I will not condescend 
to adopt the trade of an assassin. Coligni never injured me; why, 
then, should I take his life?” When James VI. attained some 
degree of freedom and power on the fall of Morton, Bothwell- 
haugh, as he continued to be styled, ventured to return to Scot- 
land, and, being introduced into the royal presence, knelt and 
implored pardon for the slaughter of Moray. “ Pardon thee for 
his slaughter!” exclaimed the young monarch. “God's blessing 


* Historie of King Famie the Sext ; MS, Letters ; State Papers ; Fraser Tytler, vol. vi. 
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on him whose son ye be; for an ye had not taken the life of yon 
traitor, I had never lived to wear my crown.” 

One’of Sir Walter Scott’s most pathetic ballads celebrates the 
wrongs and revenge of Bothwellhaugh. 

The penal laws enacted by the Regent Moray were of the 
most oppressive and cruel nature. Many of the studied insults 
offered to Mary Stuart at Loch Leven Castle were traced to Moray 
and Lord Argyle. Argyle was an active and principal agent in 
the plot to ruin his royal sister-in-law, whom he styled “ that wo- 
man.” He proposed some plans to “ reduce her mind to the level 
of any common woman.” What a base suggestion for an educated 
nobleman and “a reformer of religion ” to devise ! 

Human nature is generally on the side of mercy. A man 
must have outraged all the proprieties of life and made himself 
personally hateful when the populace raise a shout of joy at his 
death, and more especially when that death has been accomplish- 
ed by a hand unauthorized by law. When Henry VIII. sent 
his unprincipled and wicked minister, Thomas Crumwell, to 
the scaffold, the people of England burst forth in an extravagant 
fit of rejoicing that the “Grand Inquisitor,” as Crumwell was 
styled, had fallen from power. All classes, from the peer to the 
London ’prentice, approved of the verdict against Thomas Crum- 
well, and waited with anxiety for the terrible scaffold scene. 
The inhabitants of the great Continental cities took up the cry, 
“So the cruel oppressor of the people has reached the Tower, 
and the headsmen are preparing for his execution.” The people 
of Paris exclaimed: “ This is justice too long delayed.” Charles 
V.and Francis I. wrote “congratulatory letters” to King Henry 
VIIL. for having at last consigned Crumwell to the custody of 
the “ finisher of the law.” * 

An official of the Tower states that Crumwell, in a conversa- 
tion with him before his execution, assured him that the joy the 
populace evinced at seeing him in that condition had quite un- 
nerved him, even more than the presence of death itself, because 
it reminded him of a// the innocent people he had unjustly slain.* 


* Jemmy O’Brien, the infamous informer, perjurer, and assassin, and the man of ‘‘ bloody 
agencies ” for the English government in Dublin (1798), reached the scaffold as soon as his Eng- 
lish employers had their turn served. It has been recorded by one of the priests who attended 
O’Brien that when he appeared on the scaffold he was met with a wild shout from some 
seventy thousand people. The wretched man instantly rushed back and became quite faint. He 
assured the priests that the shout of joy he had just heard reminded him of all the brave and 
honest men he had murdered for English gold, Half an hour elapsed before he made his last 
appearance. The priests then held up the crucifix to the populace, and the great criminal was 
permitted to die in peace, But the scene which followed is too horrible to chronicle here, It 
was the pent-up feeling of revenge—the triumph of the oppressed bondsmen, 
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The passage of time, however, witnessed a far worse speci- 
men of public men brought to a dreadful end. 

“Who can wonder,” writes Miss Strickland, “that the hus- 
band of the young wife who was thus treated became infuriated 
by the outrage and had resolved on avenging her sufferings and 
death? An appeal to the laws of Scotland would, he knew, be 
unavailing, so grossly violated as they had been both by the 
regent and his law-officers who had committed the crime... . 
The Regent Moray, whom Hamilton regarded as the primary 
cause of what had occurred, crossing his path was doomed to 
pay the penalty of a crime which appeared to place its authors 
out of the pale of humanity.* 

Business of ominous import to Queen Mary had been trans- 
acted by the regent on the morning of his death, at Stirling, with 
Sir Henry Gates and Sir William Drury, Queen Elizabeth’s en- 
voys for conducting the negotiations for “their secret matter.” + 

The plot apparently advanced, and the obstacles to the ac- 
complishment of the treaty were now supposed to be removed. 
On the following day (Sunday) Moray was to meet his colleagues 
in Edinburgh for the final arrangement of the murder of his 
sister. The assassins to have been present on this occasion were 
Morton, Marr, Lindsay, Ruthven, and MacGill. The presence 
of James Hamilton in Linlithgow on Saturday morning, the 23d 
of January, led to a different conclusion. 

Who can defend Lord Moray’s breach of all promises to his 
sovereign, and that sovereign a loving, confiding sister? His 
treacherous: arrest of her deputies and confidential advisers; 
his infamous betrayal of his own friend and co-religionist, the 
Duke of Norfolk? (His conduct to Norfolk roused the indigna- 
tion even of such a partisan as Robertson, who states that Moray 
had “ deceived the Duke of Norfolk with a baseness unworthy of 
a man of honor, if such a maxim existed in that age amongst a 
debased nobility.”) The regent’s murderous efforts for getting 
his sister into his own hands once more, in order to bring her to 
the scaffold by one of those schemes with which he was so well 
acquainted, or perhaps to have her privately assassinated? The 
pretended confessions of French Parris, after he had strangled 
that unfortunate youth and committed Sir William Stuart to 
the flames at St. Andrews, lest he should disclose the revelations 


* Queens of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 57. 

+ Keralio’s Avézadeth, vol. iii, p. 444. Killigrew’s correspondence with Cecil is to be found 
in Murdin, where the reader will find all the arrangements for the murder of Mary Stuart. 
Tytler, vol, vi., and the Queens of Scotland, vol. ii,, throw much light upon this murderous plot. 
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made to him by Hubert on their voyage from Norway, were evi- 
dently prepared for the purpose of being produced in a kind of 
Star Chamber for the fatal crimination of the queen. But the 
summons suddenly directed for his own appearance before the 
dread tribunal of the Eternal in a few hours dashed to atoms his 
schemes of murder and ambition. 

Puritan writers draw a glowing picture of the “humanity 
and piety " of Lord Moray. Dr. McCrie describes him as “the 
darling of the Scottish people” ; whilst his own personal friends 
and eulogists—such men as Buchanan and Sir James Melville— 
declare that the regent was very unpopular with the Scotch 
nation. The records of his public and private actions must be 
accepted as correct. His avarice was unbounded. He did not 
even refrain from plundering his nephew, young Francis Stuart 
—the orphan son of his brother John, known as the prior of Cald- 
ingham—of his patrimony. He also compelled the aged Bishop 
of Moray to resign the greater portion of his lands to him. He 
likewise seized on the church plate, chalices, etc. He endowed 
his second daughter, Arabella, a child of some six years old, with 
the property of Lord Sanquhar; but with the death of the young 
lady this settlement fell through. The manner in which he ob- 
tained the grant and possession of the earldom of Moray was 
fraudulent. His conduct to unfortunate Lord Huntley would in 
itself cover him with shame in the estimation of every honorable 
man. He adopted as a practical maxim “to regard the end more 
than the means.” Early in life, with the concurrence of his 
friend John Knox, he began to make political capital from forged 
letters, as can be seen from the Scotch and English State Papers 
of the period. He took part in imposing upon Scotland the fal- 
sified treaty of Edinburgh instead of the genuine document. 
In this, as in every other transaction, he was the political instru- 
ment of Sir William Cecil. He not only aided in procuring a 
number of vile letters to be forged as his sister’s handwriting, 
but he came forward and, with uplifted hands to heaven, declared 
upon his oath that all these documents were the genuine hand- 
writing of his sister Mary.* His whole life was a tissue of hy- 
pocrisy and fraud. It is really astounding to find historians, 
English and Scotch, coming forward to defend sucha character, 
against whom there now exists an overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence that can never be questioned. 

There are several confirmations of the plot that Moray sug- 


* See Chalmers (quarto), p. 990; also the secret despatches of Drury, Throckmorton, and 
Sir William Cecil, to be found amongst the English and Scotch State Papers of the period. 
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gested to Sir William Cecil—that it would be “a wise plan to 
arrest the Queen of Scots on the high seas as she was returning 
from France to her own country.” I quote one high authority 
upon this question—namely, Camden: “ James the Bastard, re- 
turning very lately through England, had given secret warning 
to intercept the Queen of Scots.” Camden adds: “ Lethington 
gave the same advice to Cecil at this same period. Both Lord 
James and Lethington were in correspondence with Queen Mary, 
and full of devotion and loyalty to her.” 

The letters of these men to Sir William Cecil are in the Cot- 
tonian MSS., and they prove the writers to be venal and traitor- 
ous, ready for any intrigues that might have been suggested. 

Mr. Hosack believes in the “ religious integrity of Moray, and 
that his private morals were irreproachable.” 

Judging of the regent’s religious sentiments by his actions as 
a politician, he has no claim to the character of a man who really 
believed in Divine Revelation. His morals will not stand the 
test of an inquiry. He was the son of a notoriously immoral 
prince, and his mother, Margaret Erskine, whether married or 
single, had no claim even to fidelity. She was a base, sordid 
woman, who, even in old age, showed no symptoms of repen- 
tance, and died as she had lived, with the maledictions of those 
whom she had injured knocking at the door of her conscience. 

An opinion formed upon the research of such an honest his- 
toridn as George Chalmers cannot fail to have some weight with 
posterity. Chalmers describes Moray as a hypocrite by habit, 
and throughout life practising deception, lies, perjury, and fraud.* 

Moray stands in the front rank of Mr. Froude’s “ God-fearing 
heroes.” “The good regent,” writes Mr. Froude, “ will take his 
place among the best and greatest men that have ever lived.” + 

The actions of “the good regent” are far from agreeing with 
the eulogy here pronounced. He played the part of a pzous 
young priest in France, and was actually appointed to the rich 
priory of Moscou, in that country ; a bishopric was also sought 
after. Let it be remembered that the prior of Moscou took the 
usual oaths to the pope as the head of the Catholic Church. Now, 
at this very time he was engaged in undermining the papal au- 
thority in his own country. In 1560 he was acquainted with Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, Elizabeth’s ambassador in Paris, who 
was, no doubt, astonished at the ability, tact, and deception of 
the prior, who enacted so many different parts without detection. 
Throckmorton states in his despatches to Elizabeth (1560) “ that 


* Chalmers, vols. i, and ii. (quarto). t Froude, vol. ix. p. 581. 
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the Lord James, called tke ‘Scotch Bastard,’ hath 2,500 crowns 
yearly from a bishoprick and an abbey, but the revenues were 
suddenly taken from him, the French government stating that 
the money could not be paid to one who was falling away from 
his duty.” * 

It is very bad taste to state that such a man was “sincere in 
his religion.” What religion can sanction perjury and fraud to 
promote its principles? There is something awful in the con- 
templation of the very thought. But the contemporaries and 
Scotch coadjutors of the prior were remarkable for hypocrisy in 
all their religious professions. Amongst Lord James’ unworthy 
transactions was that of plundering the young Countess of Bu- 
chan out of her estates, under the plea of marrying her, and then 
wedding another. , 

“ Nothing,” writes Miss Strickland, “can more thoroughly 
lay bare the baseness of Mogay than those transactions.” His 
honest and virtuous wife had reason to know that his moral cha- 
racter was as bad as that of his father, King James. Lord Moray 
stands condemned by Tytler and Hosack, two notable historians 
of the Kirk party. As regent, Moray violated all the ancient 
laws of the country. Men were suddenly arrested, brought be- 
fore a sham tribunal, and in many cases sentenced to be hanged, 
and the executions were carried out before sunset. In other 
instances the condemned were marched from the justice-room 
‘to the scaffold and hung up like mad dogs.” The “ witnesses 
for the defence were sometimes hanged for being too saucy.” 
Those who dared to question the regent’s powers were doomed, 
and if they did not find a retreat in the mountains they were 
certain to end their days at the hands of the public execu- 
tioners. 

The criminal statute-book of Scotland contained some wise 
and merciful maxims. It was usual to allow the accused a cer- 
tain time to prepare his defence. During the reign of James IV. 
of Scotland an act was passed in the Scottish Parliament which 
provided that persons charged with robbery should have fifteen 
days’ clear notice to make a defence. In the case of treason 
and murder a longer period was given. The “character and 
motives’ of witnesses against the accused were considered, and 
“due weight attached to them.” + Moray set aside “ all law and 
usage.” We are, however, assured by Mr. Froude that he dealt 


* Hardwicke’s State Papers, vol. i. 
+ Skene’s Laws of Scotland, ed. of 1609; Hume's Criminal Laws of Scotland, vol. ii.; Ho- 
sack, vol. i. 
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mercifully with all offenders against the law; but the records of 
his actions present a far different picture. 

One flagrant injustice followed another, and the day of retri- 
bution was not far distant ; still the usurper blindly pursued his 
path, as defiant of popular opinion as he had expressed his con- 
tempt for the ancient laws of the land. 

The Earl of Moray was about thirty-five years of age at the 
period of his death. The only authentic portrait of him known to 
be in existence is amongst the collection of pictures to be seen at 
Donhistle House in Scotland, where it was discovered some fifty 
years ago, with that of the Countess of Moray, concealed behind 
a panel. The regent is represented as handsome, but with a sin- 
ister expression of countenance, bearing in features and com- 
plexion a decided resemblance to his great-uncle, Henry VIII. 
His hair is light red, his eyes gray, his nose regularly formed, 
mouth small, thin lips twisted into a deceitful smile; the face is 
smooth, fair, and of a square contour—in short, a Tudor in all 
respects. 

“The plot' for the murder of Lord Moray was originally 
formed in the household of Mary Stuart, ¢f she herself was ‘not 
the principal mover in it.” * So writes Mr. Froude. Now for 
facts. Gilbert Talbot, the deputy-jailer at Tutbury Castle, writes 
to his father (the Earl of Shrewsbury) in these words: “ The 
(woman) called Mary Stuart is well watched by day and by 
night. The queen and her ministers may rest assured that the 
woman (Stuart) has no chance of escape unless she could transform 
herself into a flea or a miserable little mouse.’+ Another official 
states at this very period that no servant of the captive queen 
could speak to one another unless in the presence of Lord 
Shrewsbury’s spies; the Queen of Scots was not permitted to 
open her lips unless in the presence of one of the Talbot family. 
All letters were rigidly examined ; no one could speak to either 
physician or priest unless in the presence of the jail authorities. 
Gilbert Talbot’s exultation explains the real state of affairs at 
Tutbury, and places Mr. Froude’s statements in a misty position. 
It is rather unpleasant to be compelled to notice such an incident. 

Gilbert Talbot, the deputy-jailer at Tutbury, was by nature 
formed for his office; for amongst the unmanly officials who 
filled the “ racking and pinching department at the Tower,” with 
the inhuman Toppclyffe as their spirit, none could possibly ex- 


* Froude’s History of England, vol. ix. p. 575. * 
+t Gilbert Talbot to the Earl of Shrewsbury, May 11, 1571—to be seen in the State Papers 
concerning the Queen of Scots at Tutbury Castle, 
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ceed Gilbert Talbot, who was “specially congratulated by his 
sovereign for the zeal he displayed in the performance of his 
duty.” The Queen of Scots spent nearly fifteen years under the 
iron rule of the exacting Talbot family, who left the smallest in- 
tervals of time for conspiring against any one. The letters of Jane 
Kennedy show the cruel treatment the Queen of Scots and her 
_ ladies received at Tutbury, sometimes being left twenty-four hours 

without bread, till the French ambassador made a strong remon- 
strance against such inhuman conduct. 

I cannot pass over the name of Jane Kennedy without recur- 
ring to some incidents in connection with her history. Several 
of Jane Kennedy’s letters were, in course of time, deposited 
in the library of St. Marc in Venice. The Abbé Magans, a 
learned Dominican, and an Irishman by birth, saw two of these 
letters in 1749. The abbé states that the letters referred to were 
written in French, on a thick, blackish paper, and the writing 
very much resembled that of Mary Stuart. A slip of paper, 
which was deposited in the ivory box that contained the letters, 
had a few words written upon it, stating that they were con- 
ceaked stitched up in an old shoe, and carried thus from Tutbury 
Castle. It is traditionally stated, writes that notable cleric, Peter 
Talbot, that a correspondence between Mary Stuart and her de- 
voted friend Mary Seton was carried on through the agency of 
a pair of shoes. Mary Seton was then in a convent at Rheims. 
The history of Mary Seton, like many other strong-minded, 
noble-hearted women, remains to be written. The “ leave-tak- 
ing” between Mary, Queen of Scots, and Mary Seton, when the 
latter was about to retire into a convent, is described by a 
French physician who was present as “one of the grandest and 
most affecting scenes that can possibly be imagined.” At this 
“farewell” Jane Kennedy, another devoted friend of the enthu- 
siastic Mary Seton, became the “observed of all observers.’ 
And, to add to the scene, such a woman as Lady Shrewsbury, 
the jailer’s wife, was moved to tears. The memory of Jane 
Kennedy is still loved and honored in many a mountain home 
of Old Caledonia. 

O shade of Tutbury Castle! how many noble and heroic 
women have sighed away their youth and beauty within your 
walls. Yet the chivalry of the age seemed deaf to their appeal 
for justice. 

The portraits of Mary Stuart and her lady-sufferers will ap- 
pear more complete when accompanied by the jailer’s wife. Bess 
of Hardwicke (Lady Shrewsbury) was a noted woman in her time. 
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She had four husbands “in due order,” and it is stated that they 
trembled at hearing her voice. Her last husband was Gilbert 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, one of the most obsequious and con- 
temptible men amongst the state jailers of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Such Catholics as Lord Shrewsbury dishonored the country. 
During the fifteen years he filled the office of jailer to the un- 
fortunate Queen of Scots at Tutbury Castle, he ruled over a few 
strong-minded women, who were imprisoned in that damp and 
gloomy fortress, with a rod of iron. And his wife became the 
domestic scorpion of the castle. She was proud, vindictive, and 
, jealous-minded, treacherous and false ; she possessed no fine, deli- 
cate womanly qualities, and was universally detested by the peas- 
ant classes for her oppression of the poor. Her portrait and 
those of her four husbands are to be seen at Hardwicke Hall, 
now the residence of the Duke of Devonshire. 

I am happy to add that, in due time, the Countess of Shrews- 
bury reached the Tower, not to undergo punishment for her 
petty and cruel treatment of Mary Stuart and her noble lady 
friends, but for a supposed slander upon the honor of the “ Vir- 
gin Queen,” popularly described by the Protestant commurfity 
as the “good Queen Bess.” 

To return to Lord Moray and his ill-fated successors in the 
office of regent. Lingard remarks that Lord Moray has been 
described by the writers of one party as an honest and patri- 
otic nobleman, by those of the other as one of the most selfish, 
designing, and unprincipled of men. 

I will merely remark, as something extraordinary, that almost 
every charge made against Lord Moray by the advocates of the 
Queen of Scots is confirmed by the contemporary memoir of 
Bothwell, though of the existence of that memoir they must have been 
ignorant. 

The Earl of Lennox, Queen Mary’s father-in-law, became the 
second regent of Scotland. This accommodating Catholic join- 
ed the Kirk party, but was unpopular with the Presbyterian 
clergy and their congregations. Lennox governed the country 
by the pressure of military force. He fell a victim to the Hamil- 
ton clans, who despatched him after the same manner that Riz- 
zio was murdered. Amongst the early crimes of Lord Lennox 
that have been “duly proved” is the murder of eleven children 
who were left with him as “a hostage for their parents’ conduct 
as political mercenaries.” At a later period he hanged Arch- 
bishop Hamilton without the sanction of jury or judge. He 
accused the archbishop, upon the assertion of such a notorious 
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false witness as George Buchanan, with the murder of Lord 
Darnley. The Hamilton family gave satisfactory evidence that 
the allegation was unfounded, but it did not satisfy Lord 
Lennox. 

At the time of the murder of Lord Lennox his wife was, for 
the fourth time, a political prisoner in the Tower. Her great 
offence was that of being related to the Tudor family. Queen 
Elizabeth’s hatred pursued this unhappy lady to the grave. 
The Countess of Lennox lived to almost witness the myste- 
rious assassination of her eldest son (Darnley), and next of her 
husband, and the long captivity of her daughter-in-law, the 
Queen of Scots. Lord Lennox, who may fairly be judged asa 
murderer of the most cold-blooded type, a traitor to his country, 
his religion, and his friends, was, at the same time, a “ model hus- 
band.” 

I refer the reader to volume iv., page 145, of the Historical 
Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty for an interesting memoir of the 
Countess of Lennox, who was a heroic and a good Catholic 
whilst surrounded by heretical danger and persecution. 

*The third regent of Scotland was the Earl of Marr. A bar- 
gain was arranged between Lord Burleigh and Moray for “ de- 
livering up and despatching ” the Queen of Scots in forty-eight 
hours after her arrival in Scotland.* 

John Knox was, as is shown by his secret correspondence 
with Cecil, a party to the projected assassination.t A new 
scheme was devised for the accomplishment of the same dread- 
ful crime in 1572. The chief actors were Cecil and his royal 
mistress on the one hand, and the Earls of Marr and Mor- 
ton on the other; but this fell through by the sudden and mys- 
terious death of the third regent of Scotland. Marr, on his 
route to London to conclude the “ murdering treaty,” was seized 
by a violent illness and expired in a few hours at a roadside inn. 
The circumstances preceding the last illness of Lord Marr are 
rather startling. Morton was the governing power who had 
ruled each succeeding regent, and prompted them to greater acts 
of wickedness than perhaps they were inclined to adopt. In the 
October of 1572 “the great matter,” as Killigrew, Elizabeth’s 
envoy, styled the fresh-projected murder of Queen Mary, was 
under consideration. Morton was at this period confined to bed 
by a dangerous illness at Dalkeith. The question of the murder 


* Queens of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 51. 
+ The original letter is preserved in the State Papencollection. See Tytler, vol. vii. pp. 248- 
250; also Queens of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 55. } 
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was discussed at his bedside. Marr agreed with Morton that 
the “plan proposed ” would be the best and only way to end all 
troubles in both realms.* The next question to be considered 
by the assassins was what sum the Queen of England would pay 
them for what they were about to undertake. Killigrew,+ who 
was not inferior to Randolph in villany, cold-bloodedly replied 
“that if they did not consider the undertaking personally profit- 
able they would not move in it.” Morton, raising himself in bed, 
declared “that both himself and Marr did desire it as a sovereign 
salve for all their sores, but it could not be done without some 
manner of ceremony, and a kind of process whereunto the noble- 
men must be called after a secret manner, and the clergy likewise.” 
... He further added “that if they could not bring the nobility 
to consent, as he hoped they would, they would not keep the prisoner 
(Mary) alive three hours after entering within the bounds of Scot- 
land.” t Killigrew, like the butcher, wished to close for the 
price to be paid for the sheep required in the slaughter-house, 
and promptly replied that he would write at once as to what 
Morton proposed. Marr became somewhat embarrassed and 
desired a little time for reflection. Miss Strickland judges cor- 
rectly of Marr when she states that his “ hesitation proceeded 
not from conscience or tenderness of heart, but from caution and cun- 
ning.” When we consider the previous history of Marr, and his 
associations with the Stuart family, he almost appears in a worse 
light than his nephew, Lord Moray. Marr had been a priest 
for many years, and conducted himself with apparent propriety. 
He was amongst Queen Mary’s earliest tutors; when a child she 
had been brought for refuge to his priory at Inchmahone; he 
subsequently accompanied her to France, and was connected 
with her household till the period of her marriage with the 
Dauphin. She dearly loved her tutor-chaplain, and in after- 
years rewarded him largely—in fact, she showered favors upon 
him. At this time he carried on his game of deception unde- 
tected at the French court, where an apostate priest would 
never be sanctioned. Most fatally had Mary trusted him, though 
the brother of her father’s mistress, Lady Douglas, and the uncle 
of Lord Moray. Both the uncle and the nephew became the 
plunderers of church-property to a large amount. Of all the cal- 
culating traitors who betrayed the young orphan queen for gold, 
plotted against her, calumniated her character and charged her 
with murder, and then called on Heaven to witness the truth of 
* Tytler, vol. vii. pp. 314-317. + Killigrew was Sir William Cecil’s nephew. 
t Scottish State Papers of Queen Mary’s time ; Tytler, vol. vii. p. 173. 
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the accusations, the Earl of Marr was, perhaps, the worst. Sir 
Henry Killigrew, the English assassin, as he has been justly 
styled, records “that he found Marr more cold than Morton, 
yet he seemed glad and destrous to have it come to pass.”* One 
of Morton’s confidential agents, who was present, urged that Par- 
liament should be consulted upon a “matter of such awful im- 
portance.” Killigrew would not listen to this proposition. He 
Stated that the plan by which Queen Mary’s death was to be ac- 
complished reguired secrecy, in order that the result should be beyond 
all doubt. Robertson and other partisan writers assert that Marr 
was horrified at the proposal made by Killigrew. There is no 
foundation for this statement, for amongst Drury and Cecil's cor- 
respondence are to be found documents from Marr and Morton 
suggesting the whole scheme. In fact, Killigrew visited them 
both to discuss and arrange the murder. He represented Eliza- 
beth and Cecil. 

Marr, not contented with the probable stability the queen’s 
death would secure to his regency for the little prince, intended 
to be well paid for becoming a hired assassin for the Queen of 
England, who gloried in the death of Mary by any means. 

Sir Henry Killigrew was “much astonished at the large sum 
of money demanded for the affair required to be done.” He ob- 
jected, and forwarded the “ paper of agreement,” proposed by 
the Earl of Marr and Morton, to Cecil. This caused further 
delay ; but there was no doubt that Cecil and his royal mistress 
would pay down the ten thousand in gold demanded by the con- 
spirators. Mary’s fate was decided ; but human calculations are 
not always to be relied upon. 

The infamous Lord Marr started on his journey to carry out 
the treaty which “had just been agreed to by the parties con- 
cerned.” Having reached Sterling, he was suddenly seized by a 
dangerous illness which none could understand ; he was carried 
to bed and died in a state of indescribable horror in a few hours. 
The Puritans relate that he died singing hymns. 

It was rumored at the time that Morton had poisoned the 
regent, some said by “a sweet-cake,” others that he had par- 
taken of “poisoned wine,” But these relations have come from 
personal enemies and cannot be credited without strong cor- 
roboration. There is, however, a powerful case made out against 
Morton as to the poisoning of Lord Athole. Morton’s conscience, 
or his fears, never permitted hesitation or pity to impede him in 
his dark designs. Marr and Morton were intensely sordid, and 

*Sir Henry Killigrew’s despatches to Cecil ; Tytler, vol. vii. pp. 314-317. 
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their love of gold would tempt them to the commission of the 
most nefarious crimes. The painstaking research of Mr. Fraser 
Tytler has brought to light the documentary evidences of this 
long-hidden work of darkness—the contemplated murder of the 
Queen of Scots—proving from Killigrew’s letters, mystified 
though those documents are, that the only hesitation on the part 
of Lord Marr arose from the desire of making the most profit he 
could from the blood of the royal lady who had been his penttent 
and his pupil in the morning of life, and afterwards his much-in- 
jured sovereign. This fallen priest was a perfect demon. Thus 
perished the Earl of Marr, once known as Father John Erskine, 
prior of Inchmahone. 

Queen Elizabeth and her minister were much disappointed at 
the sudden death of Lord Marr. Sir Henry Killigrew was in- 
structed to renew the negotiations with Morton; but that cau- 
tious official declined taking any further action in the affair, 
knowing, as he did, that a powerful party were ready to take up 
arms in Scotland for Queen Mary, and, judging from the strong 
popular feeling against himself, he felt that defeat would soon 
send him to that scaffold -which had been so often crimsoned with 
the blood of his innocent victims. ‘Let the Queen of England 
keep or kill her hated cousin, as she likes,” was Morton’s reply to 
Killigrew.* 

i So the second device for having Mary murdered on Scotch 
soil, and by her own kinsmen, fell through, but not without giv- 
‘ing a terrible warning to the murderers of Rizzio and Darnley ° 
that were still living. 

It is most important that the reader should see the secret in- 
structions delivered to Sir Henry Killigrew when he went on his 
murderous mission to Scotland. The document 7s s¢z// in exis- 
tence, and was written out by Cecil himself. It runs thus: 


“It is found daily more and more that the continuance of the Queen of 
Scots here [in England] is so dangerous, both for the person of the Queen’s 
Majesty [Elizabeth] and for her state and realm, as nothing presently is 
more necessary than that the realm might be delivered of her; and though 
by justice this might be done in this realm, yet for certain respects tt seemeth 
better that she be sent into Scotland to be delivered to the regent and his 
party.” t 


The fourth regent was known as Lord Morton, a man of con- 
siderable ability, daring and brave, but selfish and sordid, un- 


* Killigrew to Morton—State Papers ; Queens of Scotland, vol, vii. 
+ To be seen in Lord Burleigh’s State Papers on Mary Stuart, I believe those precious dacu- 
ments are in the Hatfield collection, 
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scrupulous, dishonest, cruel, and regardless of the sacrifice of 
human life, provided he might attain his ambitious projects or 
have the triumph of revenge over a fallen foe. A combination 
of extraordinary circumstances led to the discovery of the real 
murderer of Darnley in the person of Lord Morton, the then 
regent of the kingdom. Fourteen years had rolled over since 
the murder of the Earl of Darnley. Morton was the man who 
charged his queen with the murder of her husband. He was 
also implicated in the assassination of Rizzio and others. During 
his regency he sent several women to the scaffold, two of whom 
were within a few hours of their confinement. Morton was in the 
pay of the English queen for many years. He amassed enormous 
sums of money, and lived in luxury, dissipation, and immorality. 
When his own turn came Morton supplicated for life; he became 
abject and cowardly, offering to do any servile work for the new 
government if they saved his life. 

Young King James sent him a message to the effect that he 
could not save the life of the man who murdered his father and 
treated his mother in a manner that outraged justice and hu- 
manity. “The law demanded his life, and he should be speedily 
hanged.” 

Morton had a great horror of death. At the last moment he 
“again supplicated for life.” The sheriff, however, reminded 
him that he had sent several of his own relatives to the scaffold 
some years back, “and,” continued the sheriff, “ ¢he hour of my 
revenge has now arrived. Amongst the wicked men who persecuted 
our poor queen you were the very worst.” Then, addressing the 
executioners, the official of the law commanded the hangmen to 
do their duty immediately. So in a few minutes the murderer of 
Darnley and the base calumniator of his royal wife was “ tossed 
off,” amidst the cheers of the mob and the “silent approval” of 
those who believed in stern retributive justice. 

A Scotch tradition relates that “ about eleven of the clock, on 
the day of Morton’s execution, he partook of a hearty dinner— 
roast fowl, beef, etc.; and, further, that the hangman and his 
assistant complained that he was delaying them, for they had 
‘another job’ on the same day.” Morton replied that he “ would 
do as he did on every other day—namely, have his fill of belly- 
cheer.’ He next called for “a stoup of liquor,” to which the 
sheriff assented. His last request was to be allowed to “ search 
the Scriptures for a short time.” At this request the executioners 
indulged in a hoarse, brutal laugh. 

“ Come,” said the sheriff, “ finishers of the law, do your duty.” 
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“Oh! spare me for a while longer, for / am not fit to die now,” 
were Morton’s last words. This supplication caused renewed 
laughter from the ruffianly executioners, who were strangers to 
pity or humanity in any form, to young or old. 

It is said that on the scaffold Morton threw himself on his 
face, and by sobs, groans, and violent contortions of the body 
manifested the agitation and anguish of his mind. Much of 
Morton’s “confession,” it is affirmed, was suppressed by the 
preachers.* Camden states that, according to Morton’s “ genuine 
confession,” he “‘ refused to act in the murder of Darnley without 
anote from Queen Mary herself.” Morton further states that 
such a note could not be procured, because the murder was in- 
tended to be perpetrated without the gucen’s knowledge.t 

The evidence against Morton consisted of verbal and written 
statements. The object of the first was to show that he had held 
a consultation respecting the murder of Darnley at Whitting- 
ham ; that, when it was perpetrated, his cousin and confidential 
friend, Archibald Douglas, and a man named Binning, were pre- 
sent ; and that when Queen Mary surrendered at Carberry Hill 
she told Morton to his face that he was one of the assassins. 

Morton was accused of other capital crimes. He made an 
attempt to poison the Earl of Athole, to imprison the young 
king, and to have Lords Athole and Montrose despatched by 
the hired daggermen of Edinburgh. The last of the “ four re- 
gents” seemed a fitting rival to his predecessors in office. 

Archibald Douglas, the oracle and accomplice of Morton in 
the murder of Darnley, fled to England, where Elizabeth pro- 
vided for him, as she did for.many of the blood-stained bravoes 
who had crossed the border. During the enactment of the 
closing scenes at Fotheringay Castle, Archibald Douglas, acting 
in conjunction with the Master of Gray, advised Queen Elizabeth 
to poison her royal prisoner. “The dead cannot bite,” was the 
motto to be found in the letters of those red-handed assassins 
who were awaiting employment about the government offices in 
London. Such characters and such scenes were no novelty in 
the days of Elizabeth. But “Retributive Justice” pursued all 
the chief actors, and they were struck down, sooner or later, by 
the unseen hand of the Avenger of the oppressed. 


* Bannytyme’s Journal, pp. 494-517. +t Camden’s Annals, p. 143. 
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THE Indian village of Caughnawaga, situate about an hour’s 
journey from Montreal, is well worthy of a visit, not only on ac- 
count of its distinctive peculiarities as the home of a peaceful 
remnant of the once ferocious Iroquois tribe, but also as the 
scene of the life and death of the Indian maiden, Catherine Tegak- 
witha, whose name has lately been presented at Rome for beati- 
fication. 

The reverend curé, Father Burtin, O.M.I., is ever ready to 
do the honors of his historic parish, which has existed since a 
very early period of Canadian history, and figures in the Relation 
des Jesuites as the Mission of Sault St. Louis. 

In the sacristy of the ancient parish church is an old oil-paint- 
ing of “la bonne Catherine,”* representing her as standing 
by a river on the bank of which rises a mission cross. She is 
dressed in a quaintly-fashioned garment of blue, bordered with 
heavy brown fur; flashes of bright colors such as Indians love 
gleam here and there about her dress. Her expression is modest 
and gentle, denoting the indwelling of that peace which the 
world cannot give. 

This holy Indian maiden, whose memory is so dear to her 
own people and to all who have studied the history of the early 
Canadian missions, was born in 1656 at Gandahouagué, a bour- 
gade of the Aguier tribe, one of the six divisions of the Iroquois 
nation. Her father, an Iroquois, lived and died a pagan, but 
her mother, who was an Algonquin, had received baptism from 
one of the early Jesuit missionaries. Both her parents died while 
Tegakwitha was very young. The poor mother, who was un- 
able to have her little one baptized, left her in charge of an uncle 
and aunt, who were the principal people of the village, but who, 
unfortunately, were not Christians. 

The first cross sent to the poor little waif was that dread dis- 
ease, the smallpox, which left her with weak sight for some 
years. This affliction was, like many another, a blessing in dis- 
guise, for it was the means of fostering in her a taste for solitude, 
and she preserved her innocence in the midst of the wild orgies 
of that lawless pagan band. 

*The original portrait of Catherine Tegakwitha was painted from memory by Father 
Claude Chauchetiére, S.J. 
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When very young she evinced a taste for domestic employ- 
ments rare in a child of the forest,* and also showed a decided 
repugnance to the pleasures of the chase. 

Some missionaries ¢ passing through the village were the 
means of her receiving a knowledge of the rudiments of Chris- 
tianity. Her uncle being the chief man of the place, his dwell- 
ing was the fittest for the fathers to lodge in. Tegakwitha wait- 
ed on them. Her modest and graceful demeanor attracted their 
attention, and she also felt drawn to them. 

The powers of reflection with which she had been endowed 
by nature had been developed by the retired and almost contem- 
plative life that she had led, and she watched these holy men, 
pondered over their manner of speech and action, dwelt on their 
zeal and the fervor of their prayers, saw that they were sus- 
tained by an invisible power, and finally ventured to speak her 
thoughts to them. 

The fathers, experienced in the direction of souls, understood 
her far better than she understood herself, and met her wishes 
by instructing her as far as they could during their short stay 
at Gandahouagué. Unfortunately they were soon obliged to 
leave that canton, having received instructions to push up to a 
northern mission. 

Match-making, though generally looked upon as an outcome 
of civilization, was rife among the Indians, and Tegakwitha, who 
all her life had endeavored to keep aloof from the [fawless tribe 
in which she lived, and had evinced. a strong repugnance to the 
idea of marriage, was, possibly on account of this very exclusive- 
ness, singled out as a victim. A match was proposed to her; 
she determinedly refused to entertain the proposition, and her 
relatives allowed the matter to drop. Shortly after this affair 
she was again sought in marriage by a young pagan Indian, to 
whom, without consulting her, her kinsfolk formally betrothed 
her. Pére Charlevoix, in his life of Catherine, says: 


“The young man at once went to her cabin and sat down beside her. 
To ratify the marriage it only required that she should remain near the 
husband selected for her, such being the way of these tribes; but she 
abruptly left the cabin and protested that she would not return until he 
withdrew. This conduct drew on her much ill-treatment, which she en- 
dured with unalterable patience.” 


Her repugnance to the marriage state could not be under- 
stood by those among whom she lived; they therefore came to 


* The name Tegakwitha means “ who puts things in order.” 
+ Fathers Fremin, Bruyas, and Pierron, S.J. 
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the conclusion that her refusal arose from love of her mother’s 
people, the Algonquins, and hate of the Iroquois tribe. Strong 
pressure was brought to bear upon her, but she stood firm. 

About this time Pére Jacques de Lamberville arrived at Gan- 
dahouagué with orders to establish a mission there. From the 
hour of his arrival Tegakwitha felt her former wish to become 
a Christian revive; but, being afraid of her uncle, as well as na- 
turally timid, she did not venture to speak. An opportunity 
was, however, afforded her. In the autumn it was customary in 
Indian villages for the men and women to go out to the fields to 
gather in the harvest of maize. The father, being obliged to 
suspend his public instructions on account of the general exodus, 
availed himself of the leisure thus afforded him and visited the 
wigwams in order to make the acquaintance of the young, the 
aged and infirm who remained at home. In one of the wig- 
wams he found Tegakwitha, to whom’ a wounded foot had given 
a valid excuse for remaining at home. Overjoyed at this oppor- 
tunity, she opened her mind to the missionary, and, before two 
or three women who were her companions, avowed her intention 
of embracing Christianity, saying that, although she would have 
many and serious obstacles in the way, nothing should deter her. 

A strange and subtle sympathy often attracts kindred souls. 
Those who have been brought up amid different surroundings, 
who are as widely apart as the poles, will on coming together 
evince a complete understanding, appreciation, and kinship with 
each other that is deathless and God-given. 

So Pére de Lamberville understood Tegakwitha. Years 
afterwards he averred that from the first interview he had with 
her he felt that God had great things in store for the Indian 
maiden. However, he did not feel authorized to suspend for her 
the ordinary rules that governed the reception of adult Indian 
converts, and deferred her baptism until her faith and resolution 
should have been tried. 

The whole winter was spent in these trials. Tegakwitha em- 
ployed herself in studying how to meet them properly and how 
to fit herself for the grace she so much coveted. 

Father de Lamberville meanwhile made inquiries regarding 
her character and reputation, but succeeded in eliciting none but 
the most gratifying assurances of her virtue, even from those who 
were wont to cruelly persecute her. This, Pére Charlevoix re- 
marks, “ was all the more wonderful,.as Indians are much given 
to slander, and are naturally inclined to put an evil interpretation 
on the most innocent actions.” 
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Tegakwitha, having passed through her time of probation, was 
baptized on Easter Sunday, 1676, and received the name of Cathe- 
rine. Her whole life would seem to have been a preparation for 
the grace of the sacrament, and after receiving it she advanced 
towards perfection with rapid strides, astonishing all who beheld 
her by the saintliness of her life. Her historian tells that “she 
relaxed nothing in her domestic occupations, and was ever found 
ready to give her services to all.” 

Her relatives, however, were displeased at her consecrating 
so much time to prayer, and began a series of persecutions which 
finally drove her to the decision of leaving Gandahouagué. 

We are told that she would never have thought of changing 
her position merely on account of the sufferings she underwent, 
but she feared that bad example, or the human respect that was 
so powerful in the Indian mind, might have a baneful effect upon 
her in time. 

On the banks of the St. Lawrence River, near the French 
trading-post of Montreal, was a mission called La Prairie de la 
Madeleine, where dwelt a large number of Christian Indians who 
had escaped from surroundings similar to those of the Lily of the 
Mohawk, as Catherine is sometimes called. 

Catherine’s eyes were longingly turned to this city of refuge, 
where she could serve her God in peace and escape from the 
poignant suffering that she endured in seeing him daily offended 
and disobeyed. She had an adopted sister, married to a very 
zealous Christian Indian, who had already removed to La Prairie 
de la Madeleine. This man was wont to travel about among his 
tribe, making business serve asa pretext for seeking opportuni- 
ties to bring his people to the knowledge of the true God. 

He learned of and sympathized with Catherine's sufferings, 
and after consulting his wife, who encouraged him in the idea, he 
decided to go and fetch Catherine to their home. 

He communicated his design to a friend who was willing to aid 
him, and in the guise of hunters the two started for Gandahouagué, 
where it was an easy matter to meet Catherine in the forest. As 
her uncle happened to be from home, no time was lost ; she joined 
them, and they started northward. On the.uncle’s return he was 
furious, having a natural and patriotic dislike to the depopulation 
of his canton, as well as an appreciative affection for the good an- 
gel of his cabin, in spite of her having become a devotee. He 
started in pursuit and overtook the men, who fortunately had 
had the forethought.to hide Catherine in the woods. 

Not seeing her with her sister’s husband,,the uncle naturally 
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thought he had been misinformed, and retraced his steps, giving 
up the chase. Catherine thankfully resumed her journey, and 
reached La Prairie in October, 1677. 

In those days there dwelt at La Prairie de la Madeleine a 
pious Indian woman named Anastasie, of whom Pére Charle- 
voix writes that “her only occupation was to coax Indian 
women to baptism.” 

Catherine’s sister and brother-in-law appear to have laid up 
more treasure in heaven than on earth, for they had no cabin of 
their own, but lodged with Anastasie. Into this Christian house- 
hold Catherine was welcomed as an inmate, and here she imme- 
diately began to prepare for her First Communion, which she 
made after being carefully instructed by the good Anastasie. 

From the day when the love of God first made its way into 
her heart it appears to have completely absorbed all her thoughts. 
Being obliged to follow the chase in common with the other 
women of her tribe, she built a little oratory in the woods, 
where she would hide from her companions and hold sweet 
converse with Him in whom her soul delighted. Here in this 
leafy shrine she would pass hours in prayer and meditation, ad- 
vancing in spirituality and in perfection with rapid strides, her 
teacher being God himself. 

About this time the dwellers in La Prairie de la Madeleine 
came to the conclusion that the soil on which they dwelt was not 
suitable for the culture of maize, which was one of their chief 
means of subsistence. It was therefore decided to move the mis- 
sion a little higher up the river to a place exactly opposite to the 
Sault St. Louis, by which name it has since been known, although 
in the last century it was again removed higher up the river to 
land exactly opposite Lachine, where the mission of Sault St. 
Louis still exists in what is called the “ Indian reserve” of Caugh- 
nawaga. 

To Sault St. Louis, therefore, Anastasie’s little household re- 
moved, and here Catherine found a favorite place for prayer and 
meditation. 

Upon a point of land jutting out into the river was erected 
a tall missionary-cross, to which she repaired whenever leisure 
was afforded to her. 

At this time there reigned at Sault St. Louis a spirit of morti- 
fication and piety very edifying to read of. The Indians brought 
the heroic endurance with which they were gifted by nature to 
bear on the new life they had begun to live, and imposed upon 
themselves frightful penances for their former sins. 
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Some would stand for hours in frozen water or lie prostrate 
before the altar until they became rigid. Catherine went to ex- 
tremes in this matter, so that at last her confessor interfered. 
Sometimes he would find her stretched prone before the altar, 
cold and stiff, having preserved the same attitude for many hours. 
He would send her to her wigwam to warm herself, but a short 
rest would suffice: back she would come to throw herself on her 
knees before the Lord, who was her only love. Sometimes 
during the livelong night she would remain a loving watcher 
before the Blessed Sacrament, wrapped in prayer and adoration. 

The church, even while in course of construction, had a fasci- 
nation for Catherine. She used: to hover about the spot where 
the builders were at work. One day, whilst standing near the 
unfinished sanctuary, she saw beside her a young widow who 
was personally a stranger to her, but to whom she felt impelled 
to speak. 

She therefore addressed the stranger, asking her what part of 
the new church was intended for women. The woman, whose 
name was Thérése, showed her. Catherine then continued the 
conversation, saying: “ Alas! it is not in material temples that 
God delights most; our hearts are the sanctuaries most agree- 
able to him. How often, wretched woman that I am, have I 
forced him to abandon this heart where he would reign alone! 
Do I not deserve to have closed against me the doors of this 
sanctuary that they are building to his glory?” 

Thérése, who, though baptized, had fallen away from grace, 
was much touched by these words of humility from one who was 
regarded as a saint; she made known her contrition to Catherine, 
whose gentle teaching was the means of the reformation of the 
backslider, who approached the sacraments and eventually be- 
came most holy. She was known throughout the bourgade as 
the dearest friend of “la bonne Catherine.” 

As we have before said, Catherine had some difficulty in suc- 
cessfully combating the matrimonial schemes of her relatives at 
Gandahouagué. What was her consternation at finding the same 
trial follow her to her new home! 

Her sister, with the assumption of worldly wisdom and expe- 
rience $0 common to a young matron, began to lecture her on 
the impropriety of her determination to lead a single life, telling 
her that, although she and her husband were happy to give her 
a home, yet, should their family increase, they might not always 
be able to provide for her. This lecture concluded with a har- 
rowing picture of the certain destitution to which Catherine 
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would be reduced in the event of the death of the mentor and 
her husband. 

Poor Catherine was deeply affected by this harangue, and 
keenly felt its injustice; nevertheless she thanked her sister and 
promised to think over her words. She immediately went to her 
confessor, who, to her agony, took her sister's view of the sub- 
ject, telling her that she should thank her sister for the care she 
evinced for her, and that her advice should be calmly reflected 
on. Catherine replied that the time for deliberation had gone 
by; that long ago she had given herself to Jesus Christ, as- 
suring the missionary that she had no fears for the future, but 
that God, who provided for the birds of the air, would not allow 
her to starve. The good Jesuit, however, dismissed her, bidding 
her again consult the divine will. 

On her return home her sister again pressed the matter, and 
induced Anastasie, whom they both regarded as a mother, to rea- 
son with Catherine. As celibacy had never been practised among 
the Indians, Anastasie sided with the sister and counselled Cathe- 
rine to accept a husband. Her arguments, however, were of no 
avail, and she supplemented them by threatening to tell the mis- 
sionary who was their common director. 

Catherine, however, was the first to seek the good father, and 
very earnestly she begged him to allow her to take a vow of vir- 
ginity, saying: “ Father, I have considered it all: I will never 
have any spouse but Jesus Christ.” 

Her director gave her to understand that he would ultimately 
grant her request, and promised that he would stop all further 
persecution on the part of her relatives. Catherine had, ever 
since her baptism, inflicted the most severe penances upon her- 
self, such as walking barefoot upon snow and ice, strewing her 
bed with thorns, burning the soles of her feet, and mixing earth 
with all her food ; this was done without reference to her direc- 
tor, she believing that customs so general in the village could not 
be ‘unknown to him. After a while these severe mortifications 
told upon her system and she fell ill. 

When her health was in some degree restored she paid a visit 
to Montreal, and here for the first time she beheld a community 
of virgins consecrated to God. Her biographer says-that she 
never before heard of the Hospital Nuns, who had a short time 
previously;been brought to Montreal by Mademoiselle Mance; 
but they made a deep impression upon her, and when she re- 
turned to La Prairie she renewed her entreaties to her confessor, 
who no longer judged it his duty to withhold his consent, and 
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allowed her to consecrate herself to God by a vow of chastity— 
the first of her tribe‘-who had registered such a vow. As her 
health failed her religious fervor increased, and her union with 
her heavenly Spouse became more and more perfect. She de- 
tached herself from all earthly friends except Anastasie and Thé- 
rése, retaining them because they spoke to her only of God. 

Many and constant as were her penances, she endeavored to 
hide them from those with whom she lived, and it is said that 
“she understood the superiority of the crosses presented by the 
hand of the Lord over those which are self-imposed, and suffer- 
ings in which her will had least share were always dearest to her 
heart.” 

At last she was attacked by a malady which was deemed mor- 
tal. It happened to be at a time when her people were obliged 
to be absent in the forest, and Catherine would lie for hours, and 
even days, alone in the wigwam, with no other refreshment than 
a plate of maize and a little water which the good Anastasie would 
leave beside her bed. 

It is wonderful to see how brightly the light of divine grace 
illuminated the mind of this poor Indian girl, who, with so few of 
the advantages and blessings given to us Catholics of to-day, has 
left so faira record. All through the lonely solitude of her illness 
she was perfectly happy, enjoying the opportunity thus given her 
for prayer and meditation. From that illness she never completely 
recovered ; her strength failed slowly but surely ; the last sacra- 
ments were administered to her on Wednesday in Holy Week, 
1678, when she died in her twenty-third year. 

Pére Charlevoix says of her that— 


“ Her countenance, extremely attenuated by austerity and by her last 
illness, changed as soon as she ceased to live. It was seen assuming a rosy 
tint that she never had, nor were her features the same. Nothing could be 
more beautiful, but with that beauty which the love of virtue inspires, 

“The people were never weary gazing on her, and each retired, his 
heart full of the desire to become a saint.” 


They placed her in a coffin—at that time a great mark of dis- 
tinction among Indians—and buried her beside the running water 
at the foot of that cross beneath the outspread arms of which she 
had been wont to kneel and pray; but after many years had 
passed, each marked by signal favors obtained through her inter- 
cession, her remains were taken up, the skull and one arm sent 
to the Indian mission at St. Regis, and the other bones placed 
in a rosewood casket and carefully preserved in the church at 
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Caughnawaga, where the Rev. Pére Burtin kindly allowed us 
to examine them with their authentication. 

Every year, on the anniversary of the death of “la bonne 
Catherine”—the name by which, through deference to the Holy 
See, they honor the saintly maiden—the inhabitants of many pa- 
rishes come to Sault St. Louis to sing a solemn Mass of the Trin- 
ity to her honor. 

Father Charlevoix, speaking of the number of the faithful who 
flocked to her tomb, says: 


“There are preserved especially the judicial assertions of two persons 
whose character leaves no doubt as to the truth of their deposition. One 
is the Abbé de la Columbiére (brother of the Jesuit Father Claude de la 
Columbiére, celebrated for his virtues and his eloquence), grand archdea- 
con and vicar-general of Quebec, and clerical councillor in the Superior 
Council of New France. , 

“ The other is M. du Luth, captain of an infantry company, one of the 
bravest officers the king has had in the colony, and whose name is fre- 
quently cited in this history. 

“The former declares under his own hand that having been sick from 
the month of January to that of June, 1695, with a slow fever which baffled 
all remedies, and a dysentery that nothing could check, he was advised to 
bind himself by a vow that, if it pleased God to restore his health, he would 
proceed to the mission of St. Francis Xavier, at Sault St. Louis, to pray at 
the tomb of Catherine Tegakwitha; that he yielded to this advice, and that 
the fever left him that very day, and that the dysentery diminished con- 
siderably ; that, having set out some days after to fulfil his vow, he was 
entirely cured before he had proceeded more than a league. 

“The second certifies judicially that having been for twenty-five years 
tortured with the gout, accompanied by excessive pain, that sometimes 
lasted for three months without respite, he invoked Catherine Tegakwitha, 
an Iroquois virgin who died at Sault St. Louis in the odor of sanctity, and 
promised to visit her tomb if, through her intercession, God delivered him 
from this cruel disease ; that at the end of a novena which he performed in 
her honor he was perfectly cured, and that for the last fifteen months he 
had felt no symptoms of gout. 

“A parish priest at Lachine, a town on Montreal Island, by name M. 
Remy, who had recently arrived from France, on being informed of the 
custom in vogue among the Catholics of the neighboring parishes of 
meeting each year on the anniversary of Catherine’s death, to sing a 
solemn Mass in her honor, replied that he deemed it a duty not to sanction 
by his presence a public cultus not yet permitted by the church. Most, 
on hearing him speak thus, could not refrain from saying that he would 
soon be punished for his refusal, and in fact he fell dangerously ill the 
same day. He at once understood the cause of this unexpected attack. 
He bound himself by a vow to follow the example of his predecessors, and 
was instantly cured. 

“ Thus New France, like the capital of Old France, beheld the glory of a 
poor Indian girl and of a shepherdess shine above that of so many apostolic 
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men, martyrs, and saints of all conditions of life; God doubtless wishing, 
for our instruction and the consolation of the humble, to glorify his saints 
in proportion to their having been little and obscure on earth.” 


Two hundred years and more have rolled by since the Lily 
of the Mohawk was laid to rest by the seething waters of the 
Sault St. Louis. Along the margin of the noble St. Lawrence 
have arisen other shrines where God has been pleased to per- 
form special miracles. At Beaupré the lame walk and the blind 
are restored to sight through the intercession of the “ Bonne 
Sainte Anne.” At Varennes, at Sainte Anne des Plaines, at Ya- 
machiche, and in the classic meadows of Sainte Anne de la Poca- 
tiére the mother of the Blessed Virgin has obtained for her vo- 
taries signal favors. In the solemn courts of Rome an investiga- 
tion has lately been held which resulted in the proclaiming Vene- 
rable the adopted daughter of Canada, the saintly Marguerite 
Bourgeoys; but she for whom the honors of the altar are now 
solicited was in very truth a child of the soil, a chosen soul 
whom her heavenly Spouse led in the paths of perfection, making 
“ perfect in a short space,” that she might endure as an example 
and an ornament to the country that, recognizing her great vir- 
tue and feeling the need of a special intercessor in heaven, has 
risen up to call her blessed. 





TOMB OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF MENARA, 


OPEN this urn—what world-wide fame doth lie 
Shrunk in the compass of this mute stone vase! 
Thou extinct thunderbolt of war, lo! I 
Salute thy crownless ashes, while I gaze 
Bewildered and abashed, and vainly try 
Of that dread conqueror to find some trace 
Whose wormy dust wrung many a tribute sigh 
From heart of Asia in the far-off days: 
Now dark Oblivion covers with its shroud 
The name and tomb of him before the sweep 
Of whose victorious chariot nations bowed ; 
Up-gathering in my hand the tiny heap 
Of dust—* Behold, O kings!” I cry aloud, 
“ Earth’s conqueror in these ashes lies asleep!” 
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INTELLECTUAL OPPORTUNITIES, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


A CONTRAST BETWEEN THE SEVENTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


PERSONS living at the present day amid all the conveniences 
and amenities of modern life, surrounded by every comfort that 
human wisdom and industry can devise and every luxury and 
gratification that human ingenuity can suggest, can form but a 
very poor and inaccurate idea of the state of society as it existed 
a few centuries ago. Men in prosperity and abundance are little 
wont to notice, much less to sympathize with, those in poverty 
and distress. Once in the land of promise, once safe amid its 
pleasures and delights, and the memory of the long and tedious 
journey through the arid desert that led to it languishes in the 
mind or is lost in oblivion. 

So, toa great extent, is it with us. We are living in the enjoy- 
ment of favored times, in an age of wonderful material pros- 
perity. We have our share, too, in all the improvements of the 
hour. The march of science has made itself felt in every corner 
of the globe, and reaches the meanest of the poor as well as the 
most powerful ofthe rich, dispensing its blessings and shedding 
its light on every inhabitant of the earth. We can travel from 
the east to the west and from the north to the south with com- 
paratively little expenditure of time or money, and with a facility 
and a security not only utterly unknown but utterly inconceiv- 
able to our ancestors. The stirring events and momentous occur- 
rences enacted in the most distant and unknown regions of the 
globe we may discuss and comment on, almost as soon as they 
take place, over our tea and toast at the breakfast-table or in the 
reading-room of a neighboring club. The dusky natives of the 
Soudan or the Congo grin out upon us in their natural colors 
from the illustrated papers, and the history of their manners and 
customs, their successes and overthrows, are chronicled by com- 
petent writers on the spot. Indeed, more than this, our very 
wishes may be expressed, our very sympathies made known, to 
friends and relations whose hands we have not grasped for many 
a long year, and who are living at our extreme antipodes. 

Such a state of things, indeed, could hardly have entered into 
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the thoughts of the most speculative of our ancestors, or have 
been considered anything more than the wildest dreams by those 
who but a few generations back were traversing England along 
the rough, uncared-for roads in their rude, cumbersome coaches, 
winning renown on many a bloody field with battle-axe and cross- 
bow, ploughing through the treacherous sea in great wooden 
hulks, or feeling their way about the dark, unilluminated streets 
and alleys of their native towns. 

While such vast improvements have been opened out to us of 
late years, we are well content to enjoy and make use of them 
without troubling ourselves much about the state of countries in 
general, or even England in particular, in those less favored 
times. 

A steady and continuous development, perceptible, indeed, in 
well-nigh every department of civil life, but especially apparent 
in the domain of knowledge, has been rapidly changing and modi- 
fying, as well as developing and extending, the intellectual con- 
dition of the world by both facilitating and increasing the sources 
and channels, the means and instruments, whereby all kinds of in- 
formation are prepared and served up for the public taste. 

The wealthy and highly-refined man of the world, as he sits 
in his sumptuous apartment adorned from ceiling to floor with 
the varying productions of beauty and art, presents a picture it 
was never given to the gentry of England to contemplate even as 
late as under the Stuarts. The numberless rows of richly-bound 
tomes, arranged line after line along the entire length of his well- 
stocked shelves, or even the choicer specimens in enamel and mo- 
rocco, gilt and adorned in every variety of form and pattern, that 
lie about in studied negligence amid the bouquets and ornaments 
on the drawing-room table, would be a strange, unusual image of 
affluence and prodigality to men living at a time when a single 
volume, now sold for a few shillings, would cost ‘more than the 
horse and entire accoutrements of a cavalier ! 

Though our sturdy ancestors might find fault with the deli- 
cacy and softness which prosperity invariably breeds, though 
lips might curl in lofty disdain and stout hearts throb in virtuous 
indignation at the effeminacy and degeneracy of the present gene- 
ration, sunk almost into the sensuous, easy condition that herald- 
ed the final overthrow of pagan Rome, yet such sentiments of 
disgust would be powerless to repress expressions of wonder and 
admiration at the means and appliances that genius and skill 
have elaborated in the interests of human power and human hap- 
piness, enabling man to utilize forces of whose existence he was 
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for so long profoundly ignorant, and to turn to his own benefit 
so many of the latent powers of nature, stealing, as it were, each 
year some fresh secret from her bosom—such, for example, as the 
electric fluid, enabling us to knit together, so to say, the entire 
universe in one vast whole with a complete nervous system of 
cables and wires, along which the electric current darts with a 
lightning speed with news of war or messages of peace, with 
words of weal or of woe, revealing the fluctuating fortunes of 
friend or foe, depression or prosperity in trade, down to the least 
important events of our more immediate neighborhood, the last 
speech of the premier, or the final decision of the law court. 

Let us, before going any further, pause for a while, and cast 
.our eyes back a couple of centuries, and visit England as it then 
appeared. We must confine ourselves to the subject of educa- 
tion chiefly, and what more immediately touches education, since 
we would else get too much involved or else be compelled to_pro- 
long our paper beyond its natural limits. 

The art of printing had, of course, been invented at that epoch, 
but the process was so laborious and so imperfect that but very 
few books were struck off in the course of a year. In towns and 
villages libraries and literary clubs, such as we know them, can 
hardly be said to have existed at all. None of the public institu- 
tions to encourage study, so many and so various nowadays, were 
then known. The coffee-houses were the nearest equivalents, and 
these, indeed, were the chief centres of information and general 
knowledge of all kinds. To them the curious and inquisitive, 
gray-headed politicians and learned doctors, artful schoolmen 
and men of letters, used to flock in large numbers and gather up 
the scraps of information and floating tales and rumors always 
inundating large cities. 

There were political coffee-houses, literary coffee-houses, Tory 
and Whig coffee-houses. Each section, indeed, of the community 
possessed its own particular sanctum sanctorum, with its leading 
man, who gave the tone and character to the place. Here they 
would spend many an interesting hour gathered round the hospi- 
table hearth, and launch out into animated discussions and ha- 
rangues on whatever subject might be uppermost in the popular 
mind, or enter into grave debates on matters of interest and im- 
portance, whether in religion or politics, church or state. The 
newspapers, if we may so call them, consisted of a single small 
sheet. Whenever they made their appearance—which, however, 
was only once or twice a week—they were seized with avidity and 
handed round with absorbing interest from one to another. As 
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might well be supposed, they gave but very scanty and uncertain 
information ; just sufficient, it would seem, to stimulate curiosity, 
and yet leaving abundant room for surmises and conjectures and 
endless conversation. In referring to these so-called newspapers 
we speak, of course, only of the larger cities and towns; for as to 
provincial newspapers—well, there simply were none. Persons 
living at a distance from the metropolis were almost entirély de- 
pendent upon the professional letter-writers for an account of the 
events of current history, which, it may be added, were often 
grossly misrepresented by them, and drawn up in a party spirit, 
and colored and dressed so as to suit as far as possible the special 
bias and sympathies of the reader. Magazines, whether philo- 
sophical, speculative, literary, scientific, geographical, or religious, 
it is hardly necessary to state are of a later date. 

Books were, of course, seldom seen in any large quantity. As 
late as the latter end of the seventeenth century a man was con- 
sidered well off if he possessed as many books as a boy will now 
carry home from school in his satchel. There were certainly a 
few well-furnished book-shops in the capital, the constant resort 
of the intellectual world. These administered in some measure 
to the urgent wants of the community, supplied food for thought 
and matter for discussion. In the country, however, things stood 
on a very different footing, and the country squires and landed 
gentry who lived on their estates were far worse off in this re- 
spect than the poor farmer, or even the poor farmer’s man, is at 
the present day. No library, book-shop, or literary club of any 
kind existed in rural districts at all. The few well-thumbed books 
or papers which found their way from the capital months, some- 
times years, after issue, were all that the country gentry had to 
throw a ray of light upon the doings and events of those stirring 
times. These they conned with unwonted earnestness and trea- 
sured with zealous care; but the more general and profounder 
subjects of thought they had to leave to the universities, where 
almost the whole intellect of England was gathered. There was 
hardly even‘a clergyman of note or prominence but at the uni- 
versities or in the capital. Barrow, Cudworth, More, South, 
Aldrich, Sherlock, Temple, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Fowler, and, 
in a word, all the most illustrious minds paraded their learning, 
as well as acquired it, at Oxford or Cambridge, or in one of the 
chief cities, where there was abundant scope for exercising their 
intellectual faculties and sharpening their wits. 

It was far otherwise in the rustic villages and the more thinly 
populated country districts. The Sabbath bell, as it rang out its 
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early summons over shady hamlets and moss-grown cottages, 
gathered the simple people round a minister almost as. simple 
and unlettered as themselves. Here he would speak to them 
with pathos and enthusiasm, if you will, but in a‘ language 
which had acquired little elegance or polish from study, and 
little force from theological or philosophical lore. We are, of 
course, speaking of the Protestant divines, as the number of 
priests then in England was small, and even these could only 
exercise their vocation by stealth. But to proceed: It would be 
unfair to put down the deplorable ignorance of rural ecclesiastics 
entirely to.a paucity of books or to the absence of skilled profes- 
sors, since their poverty was so great that, had the opportunities 
been given them, they could ill have spared the time or leisure 
necessary for the cultivation of their intellect. Their social po- 
sition seems to have been very different from what it is now. 
They were, indeed, more like servants or slaves than messen- 
gers of the Eternal King or propounders of the doctrines of 
Heaven. When acting as chaplains they were expected to ful- 
fil the most menial offices: to chop wood and pile it on the 
hearth, to carry parcels ten or twelve miles, to rub a horse 
down, feed the pigs, or load a dung-cart was nothing out of 
the way. Should they leave the family with the hopes of ame- 
liorating their condition or extending the field of their labors by 
taking a cure, they were very little better off. The taking a wife 
was often the only condition of their getting a living which, just 
enough for one, was quite incapable of supporting two, to say 
nothing of the numerous progeny that might result from their 
union. 

When the natural teachers of the people, when those “ whose 
lips should guard wisdom,” were struggling on so low a level, 
when the very clergymen were so poorly supplied with works 
of theology, history, philosophy, or literature, we may guess 
the mental condition of the great masses. How deficient their 
education, how neglected their training, how stunted and dwarf- 
ed their mental energies! There was scarcely a knight in the 
shire whose entire library would not have fitted comfortably in 
a moderate portmanteau, or a single squire who had as many 
books as a literary man nowadays would take with him on a 
month’s holiday at the seaside. Their exercises, indeed, were 
more physical than intellectual ; their pointers and setters, their 
flint-guns and fishing-rods, their falcons and horses, were oftener 
before their minds than the ancient literature of Athens and 
Rome, or than even the more homely and modern efforts of 
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English genius, whether in prose or verse. Their children, nur- 
tured at home, grew up for the most part in the society of keep- 
ers and grooms and other menials, or if sent for a few years to 
school soon returned home to lose what knowledge and experi- 
ence they had gained amid the wild diversions and boisterous 
pleasures of those exciting times. The scant means of travelling 
and the execrable roads, in places often quite impassable during 
winter, not to mention the actual danger to life and limb, were lit- 
tle calculated to entice them from the security and comforts of 
home to the asperities and inconveniences of distant and unfami- 
liar parts of the country, so that very many passed their lives 
without ever having trodden the streets of London or having 
once gazed on its architectural beauties. Their ideas, their no- 
tions of things, their views and opinions on questions of the day, 
were consequently all characterized by bigotry, narrowness, and 
prejudice. They preserved the decisions, judgments, and even 
the feelings and sympathies handed down to them, with jealous 
care, almost as they would an heirloom, and, however biassed 
and incorrect, seldom suffered them to be adjusted by the help 
of study or modified by the experience afforded by travel and 
intercourse with the world. 

We might go on expatiating on the state of the still lower or- 
ders, and compare their present condition with the past ; but, as 
space is limited, what has heen said may be considered sufficient 
for the purpose we have in view, and that now a few remarks 
may be made on the present. Before making them, however, we 
wish to answer by anticipation a possible objection that may oc- 
cur to some of our readers. They may urge, perhaps, that it is 
difficult to credit the truth of the picture just drawn as to the 
state of general ignorance so short a time ago as the seventeenth 
century, for that we still possess the writings of scholars, poets 
and diplomatists, and preachers-who lived at that time and were 
men of eminence. Look, they will say, at Cowley, who died in 
1667; look at Sir John Denham, who died in 1668; look at Ed- 
mund Waller; look at Milton, at Chillingworth, Tillotson, Cud- 
worth, Dr. Robert South, and some others who flourished in the 
same century. In reply to this we simply say that we are not at 
allattempting to make out a case of universal ignorance, On the 
contrary, we feel very strongly that it must be admitted that 
men of unusual attainments and quite exceptional abilities gave 
a brilliancy and an é/at to the reign of the Stuarts. 

Nor have we forgotten such illustrious names as those of 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Boyle, Newton, and Harvey, and their 
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deep researches into mental and natural philosophy. All we 
are contending is that knowledge was not diffused; that the 
culture of the ‘higher faculties of the soul was not general ; 
that the sources of mental improvement, in a word, were closed 
to the masses, and that a few had the monopoly of what has 
since become, in a large measure, general property. It must be 
borne in mind, indeed, that all who attained any literary ex- 
cellence were residents of universities, seats of learning, or, at 
all events, of large cities where facilities for self-culture and op- 
portunities for mental discipline were, comparatively speaking, 
abundant. They were also, for the most part at least, men of 
means and masters of their own time. Thus, to take a few in- 
stances: Cowley, who was the son of a prosperous grocer, had the 
benefit of studying both at Cambridge and Oxford; he then re- 
tired to the charms of Arcadian solitude, where he assiduously 
cultivated the Muses till he died. Sir John Denham was like- 
wise in easy circumstances, and prosecuted his studies at Oxford, 
besides having the advantages of having travelled in Frances—an 
unusual thing in those days. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the famous Protestant apologist, passed his youth at Cambridge, 
and, as his position implies, was not stinted in wealth. Cudworth, 
too, not only studied at Cambridge, but professed Hebrew there 
for some thirty years. Edmund Waller received his polish and 
refinement at the king’s court, and came in for £3,000 a year 
which was left him when yet a mere child. Milton, as we all 
know, was sent to school at St. Paul’s, London, and from there 
to the University of Cambridge, where he took his degree of 
M.A.; he had the privilege of visiting France, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland, too, and received a salary of £300 per annum as foreign 
secretary. It is unnecessary, however, to go on enumerating 
such particular instances—for such we are compelled to consider 
them. 

Enough has been said to enable us to take, we will not say a 
very full, but at least a very fair view of the state of England 
(intellectually) a couple of centuries ago. The wonderful march 
onward that has marked the past hundred years must be evident 
to all. Science and experimental knowledge of all kinds have 
wonderfully advanced and extended their boundaries, and new 
discoveries have recently been lit upon which have proved of 
incalculable service in perfecting old vehicles of thought and in 
inventing newer and improved ones. Take, as an illustration of 
what is meant, the modern printing-press. What a contrast to 
the old, cumbersome, awkward machine of earlier days! With 
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what marvellous expedition, accuracy, and neatness it turns out 
volume after volume! How perfectly and faultlessly it forms 
every letter and even every stop! Or consider the system of 
the post-office. To what wonderful results has it not led? It 
enables us to read detailed accounts of the most interesting 
events that have taken place in the most distant points of Great 
Britain within a day or two of their occurrence. It keeps us 
au courant with the political, social, and literary world; it enables 
us to keep pace, as far as may be in these days, with the inven- 
tions, discoveries, and improvements in every department of sci- 
ence. We can learn not only the minds of great men and their 
intellectual bias, not only who have written and the subjects they 
have chosen, but their style and method, and what the world 
thinks of them. Each man—and each woman, to the matter 
of that—who has what is called a view on any subject can find 
every opportunity now of ventilating it. Papers and pamphlets 
and magazines, reviews and puffs and prospectuses, in hopeless 
variety and overwhelming quantities flood our tables day after 
day. . 

The number of books is inconceivably great, the field of the 
reader vast as ocean. Every day new books and new editions are 
issuing from the teeming press, and each year in an increasing 
ratio. Books upon books on theology and religion, on science 
and philosophy, on history and biography, on painting and po- 
etry, on travel and adventure, pour down upon us in alarming 
profusion. Nor is this all: novels and romances and tales for 
the million add their tributaries to the great stream, with books 
on cooking and dressing, on letter-writing and love-making, and 
Heaven knows what besides. “There never was a time when 
information was scattered about so freely, when every kind of 
knowledge was brought within men’s reach. We have books on 
everything, and little treatises to explain these books. It is plea- 
sant, of course, to think that where there are so many hundreds 
of writers there must be many thousands of readers. Publishers 
are, after all, commercial men, and carry on their business 0” trade, 
not on philanthropic, principles. If books are printed they are 
sold, and we take comfort to ourselves that the age we live in is 
an age of readers.” And this is, no doubt, true. People do read 
more now than formerly. We have many readers, but have we 
many students? Have we many men who care to do more than 
read, who strive to master any study, to sink to its foundations 
and understand its first principle ? 

Let us consider this matter briefly and see the practical result 
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of the facilities of the present day. Let us see if we are as well 
off as we imagine ourselves to be. Though in many respects we 
are, of course, in a far more enviable position than our ancestors ; 
though, indeed, we may safely say that, on the whole, our age 
has made a real step in advance, yet, if we consider attentively, 
we are very much mistaken if we shall not find that, with all 
our boasts and self-complacency, we are nevertheless laboring 
under certain disadvantages and drawbacks from which our pre- 
decessors were in a great measure free. We will point out some, 
such as they occur to us. 

First. If, as there is little question, our knowledge is more vast 
and extended, it is yet not so certain and well founded. We 
know much because we read much, but our knowledge is second- 
hand. Time will not permit us to sift and winnow an author’s 
words, or by actual experiment to make his knowledge our very 
own. We must take his dicta on faith, We must accept his 
statements in great part for no better reason than because he 
has made them. To master every science and examine every 
theory has long since become impossible: This could be done, 
at least to a very much greater extent, a couple of hundred years 
ago. Besides, men’s minds then ran in grooves much more than 
they do at present. The philosopher was content to remain a 
philosopher, the poet a poet, but now each man would rather 
skim over every subject than master one. It is the present 
fashion of the world, and she is imperative in her demands. 
One must know something of evérything and be able to con- 
verse on every conceivable topic. One must know something 
about the writers of the day, and have read or peeped into their 
works, even if they be nothing more than mere novelists or 
poetasters. It thus becomes impossible to be profound in any 
subject. Do what we can, we can hardly even keep pace with 
the current literature of the day, with the reviews and periodi- 
cals that surround us. Add to this the literature of other coun- 
tries—of France, Belgium, Italy, and Germany—which flow into 
the country with every tide. Think, too, that all these must 
find readers and purchasers. The more we reflect, indeed, the 
more obviously it appears that knowledge generally—knowledge 
in the masses, knowledge such as we find it in the gay man of 
the world or the young ladies of the period—is shallow, super- 
ficial, and frothy. We will quote in support of this view no less 
an authority than that of Cardinal Newman: 
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but to force upon him so much that he has rejected a//. It has been the 
error of distracting and enfeebling the mind by an unmeaning profusion 
of subjects; of implying that a smattering in a dozen branches of study is 
not shallowness, which it really is, but enlargement, which it is not; of 
considering an acquaintance with the learned names of things and persons, 
and the possession of clever duodecimos, and attendance on eloquent lec- 
turers, and membership with scientific institutions, and the sight of the ex- 
periments of a platform and the specimens of a museum—that all this 
was not dissipation of mind, but progress. All things are now to be learned 
at once—not first one thing, then another; not one well, but many 
badly. Learning is to be without exertion, without attention, without toil ; 
without grounding, without advance, without finishing. . . . What the 
steam-engine does with matter the printing-press is to do with mind: it is 
to act mechanically, and the population is to be passively, almost uncon- 
sciously, enlightened by the mere multiplication and dissemination of 
volumes.” * 


Though multiplicity breeds confusion, and depth is hardly 
compatible with a very wide range of subject, and, as Cardinal 
Newman says, the very extent of our literature leads to dissipa- 
tion of mind, still it would signify very much less if the authors 
of the day were always worthy of their calling. 

If the quality were better little would be said of the quan- 
tity. Of this it is we have most reason to complain. The fa- 
mous Carlyle, in speaking of modern writers, asks: 


“ How is it that no work proceeds from them bearing any stamp of au- 
thenticity and permanence, of worth for more than one day? Shiploads 
of fashionable novels, sentimental rhymes, tragedies, farces, diaries of travel, 
tales by flood and field, are swallowed monthly into the bottomless pool ; 
still does the press toil, innumerable paper-makers, compositors, printers’ 
devils, book-binders, and hawkers grown hoarse with loud proclaiming, 
rest not from their labor ; and still in torrents rushes on the great array of - 
publications, unpausing, to their final home. And still oblivion, like the 
grave, cries,‘Give! give!’ How is it,” he asks, “ that_of all these countless 
multitudes no one can attain to the smallest mark of excellence, or pro- 
duce aught that shall endure longer than ‘ snowflake’ on the river or the 
foam of penny beer? We answer, Because they are foam; because there 
is no reality in them.” 


We must just quote one other passage from Carlyle bearing 
on the same subject and penned in his usual peculiar and won- 
derfully original style. He is referring to those who scatter 
words without meaning, and do to the world mischief past com- 
putation : 

“ Thistledown,” he says, “flies abroad on all winds and airs of wind ; 
idle thistles, idle dandelions, and other idle products of Nature or the 


F * Idea of a University, p. 142. 
VOL. XLIII.—7 
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human mind propagate themselves in that way; like to cover’ the face of 
the earth, did not a man’s indignant providence, with a reap-hook, with 
rake and autumnal steel and tinder, intervene. It is frightful to think how 
every idle volume flies abroad like an idle, globular down-beard, embryo of 
new millions, every word of it a potential seed of infinite new down-beards 
and volumes ; for the mind of man is voracious, is feracious, germinative, 
above all things, of the down-beard species. Why? The author corps in 
Great Britain, every soul of them znciined to grow mere dandelions if per- 
mitted, is now supposed to be about ten thousand strong; and the reading 
corps—who read merely to escape from themselves, with one eye shut and 
the other not open; will put up with almost any dandelion, or thing which 
they can read without opening both their eyes—amounts to twenty-seven 
millions, all but a few.” 


Much might undoubtedly be said upon this very important 
view of the case, but the matter is sufficiently obvious, so we may 
broach another consideration, and it is this: 

Secondly. That although the conveniences and improvements 
of later times—the telegraph, the post, the printing-press, the 
facilities for illustrating, photographing, chromo-lithographing, 
and so on,—although, we say, their tendency is to improve and 
raise the condition of man, yet the enemy has also found means 
to employ them to a fearful extent to further his interests. The 
amount of harm that is done in the world at present by reason of 
books and publications of all kinds is horrifying and heart-sick- 
ening. There are thousands who are ready to sacrifice their 
honor, even their very consciences, for gain, and will play upon 
not only the credulity and prejudice but upon the miserable 
weakness of their fellow-creatures in order to secure a little more 
money. They proceed accordingly to poison the very wells of 
thought by the most infamous and immoral publications, and to 
feed and nourish with their lascivious writings and illustrations 
the prurient sense and depraved inclinations of worldly and 
froward minds, and thus decoy untold numbers into the meshes 
and toils of Satan. In France and Italy particularly, but in al- 
most every Christian land, this species of literature, in spite of 
the spasmodic efforts made by the governments, goes on doing its 
work and eating into the very vitals of the teeming populations. 
Minds that will feed from such flesh-pots will be satisfied with 
nothing else, and the constantly increasing publications point to 
a constantly increasing demand. It would be a curious and in- 
teresting thing to trace the career of any single such volume, and 
see how at each step it defiles and contaminates those whom it 
touches ; how, notwithstanding, it goes on from one to another and 

passes through hand after hand, leaving the slimy track of the 
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serpent on whomever it touches. We might then form some idea 
of the total amount of harm that the immense number of volumes 
are causing, and which we can never sufficiently deplore. 
Thirdly. What has been said of morality may be said also.of 
religion and faith. Instead of its becoming easier to the masses 
to discover the truth by the light of reason, it has become more 
hopeless than ever. The number of theories and opinions defend- 
ed by volumes after volumes full of most specious and dazzling 
argument, and written in a style most calculated to captivate and 
please, and bearing all that appearance of truth that learning and 
research can be employed to inspire, are simply innumerable. 
Theories, indeed, which but a few years ago no man would have 
ventured to hold, much less to defend in public, are now advo- 
cated in popular magazines and leading periodicals. Atheistical 
views and rational and pantheistical opinions are unfurled and 
waved before the public eye, and every man who has learned to 
read imagines he can now form his own theories and act on his 
own judgment. Amid such a Babel of voices it is difficult to get 
a hearing. The claims of the church are drowned amid the clam- 
ors of a thousand jarring sects, each more vociferous than the 
other in the praise and vindication of its particular tenets. The 
minds of men are distracted by so many contradictory and con- 
flicting statements, and are at last driven to take refuge from the 
storm of discordant opinions by building up a system of their 
own or in rejecting religion altogether. Nor is the number of 
writers inconsiderable at the present day who, without actually 
attacking the church ex professo, yet scoff at her holiest doc- 
trines and mock at her most solemn offices, who turn upon her 
system and practice the full tide of their ridicule and abuse, and 
by hints and insinuations and ingenious sophisms do all they can 
to destroy her influence and lessen her hold on the love and 
loyalty even of her own children. Objections of various kinds 
against the most necessary doctrines, carefully elaborated proofs 
and ingeniously devised arguments, attacking dogma after dogma, 
are scattered broadcast over the land, which the less instructed fail 
to see through and the worldly-wise welcome as words of true 
wisdom. The indulgence, in some cases, of the worst passions is 
advocated on the loftiest principles, and sanctioned by men of 
the highest culture and learning. The future life and the invisi- 
ble world, the immortality of the soul and the eternity of pain, 
are openly denied from the public platform, and laid down as 
ideas no longer tenable, no longer possible, in our present state of 
advanced knowledge and general enlightenment. We thus see 
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that, though unquestionably human knowledge is a grand and 
noble thing, yet it is only this when it is made the handmaid of 
religion. Though in itself it is a mighty and a powerful instru- 
ment, it is one which may be used amiss. Ignorance is bad, we 
admit, but, as a late archbishop has said: 


“ There is, however, one greater curse in the world than ignorance, and 
that is instruction apart from religious and moral training. To instruct the 
masses in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and to leave out religion and 
morality, is to arm them with instruments for committing crime. An igno- 
rant criminal is bad enough, but he is harmless compared with an educated 


one. 


The illustrious Cardinal Newman, in speaking on the same sub- 
ject, says also with his usual clearness of manner : 


“Knowledge is one thing, virtue is another; good sense is not con- 
science, ‘refinement is not humility, nor is largeness or justness of view 
faith. Philosophy, however enlightened, however profound, gives no com- 
mand over the passions, no influential motives, no vivifying principle. 
Libera] education makes not the Christian nor the Catholic, but the gentle- 


” 


man, 


But in this nineteenth century religion not only plays a subor- 
dinate part in education, but in many cases is totally estranged 
from school and lecture-hall. Nay, worse than this, as already 
remarked, it has, in many cases, become a butt of special attack 
and a mark for the bitterest vituperation. 

While, therefore, we cannot but rejoice at the immense ad- 
vantages that we enjoy in the present age, we shall do well not 
to lose sight of the dangers and difficulties that but too often 
accompany them, so that we may, while sharing largely in the 
former, be on our guard against the latter. 
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WHATEVER may be the gifts of Professor Allen, of the Episco- 

pal School in Cambridge—and he writes well, and sometimes 
with much power—he certainly is not either a profound or an ori- 
ginal thinker. This can be easily seen by taking up any one fun- 
damental point of his study of theology in the light of its his- 
*tory.* To start with the proposition that “man has a constitu- 
tional kinship or relation with God” is either to confuse thought 
or the surrender of the special claim of Christianity ; but this 
is what he has done in his article in the Princeton Review, pub- 
lished some time ago, and what he does in the present volume 
of studies. Undoubtedly man has a relation with God, and so 
far God is not unknowable. Man has a natural relation with 
God, and so far God is naturally knowable. But that man has 
“a constitutional kinship with God” is quite a different affair. 
There is no kinship where there is no common nature. Kinship 
supposes the same nature; the same or common nature supposes 
equality of nature. If man has a constitutional kinship with 
God, man is therefore by nature equal with God. This is the 
assumption of the extreme left of Unitarianism, and ends logi- 
cally in the denial of the Divinity of Christ and the repudMtion 
of the claim of Christianity. 

This is pantheism, or rationalism, or anything else you please, 
but not Christianity. Mr. Allen appears not to see the dis- 
tinction between constitutional kinship with God and relation 
with God, hence he couples both in the same sentence. This is 
to confuse thought, and under this confusion Christianity van- 
ishes and one becomes a nothingarian. One must advance upon 
amore solid basis than any the author of the above volume 
offers, if he would retain belief in Christianity consistently. No- 
thingarianism in religion is called euphonistically Broad Church, 
which means no church, which means no Christianity. The ten- 
dency of such teaching must force the sincere believers in Chris- 
tianity among Anglicans into the Catholic Church, and others 
into Broad-Churchism, Unitarianism, Rationalism, or -Agnos- 
ticism. 

* The Continuity of Christian Thought : A Study of Modern Theology in the Light of its 


History, By Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; New York: 11 East Seventeenth Street, 1884. 
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Lest the reader should deem us unjust to this writer, we 
quote a few sentences which we affirm to be fair specimens of 
the whole work: 







Page 52: “ The idea of life as essentially an education under the guid- 
ance of immanent Deity implies a divine constitution in man formed to re- 
ceive the divine teaching.” 

Page 77: Speaking of St. Athanasius: “ His experience illustrates that 
one man standing out against the church may be right and the church may 
be wrong.” 

Page 91: “ Such a conception of the nature of the triune Godhead as 
existing from eternity and manifested in time demanded that its members | 
should be regarded as in their essence one and co-equal, and as forming to- 
gether the one absolute or infinite personality whom we call God.” [Please 
notice the confusion of one personality and a triune God.) 

Page 92: “The tie which binds the creation to God in the closest or- 
ganic relationship.” 

Page 93: “ The Deity revealing itself in humanity in its highest form 
only in so far as humanity realized its calling.” 

Page 138 :, “ He rather by his Incarnation revealed the kinship of the 
human with the divine ; the perfected human was declared to be identical 
with that which was most divine.” 

Page 14: “That humanity had been endowed through Christ in its own 
right with a recuperative power which would enable it to struggle success- 
fully against all that was contrary to its true nature.” 

Page 177: He speaks of constitutional kinship with the Deity, a consti- 
tutional kinship which made the Incarnation not only possible but a neces- 
sary factor in the process of redemption. 






























THE BROAD CHURCH AND SCEPTICISM. 





Everywhere in this book the writer reveals a sceptical state 
of mind. He discusses the history of Christian beliefs without 
admitting or presupposing their truth. His object, as that of 
every historian, must be to draw lessons from the past showing 
the divine plan in the life of man. But how can he show any- 
thing divine in the theological teaching of the past when he 
breathes into its face the breath of doubt? The author is a 
teacher of aspirants to the Episcopal ministry. And since a 
teacher imparts to his pupils his frame of mind as well as his 
opinions, Professor Allen will teach a pseudo-liberal Christianity 
in doctrine and scepticism in mental trend. He will propagate 
unbeliéf and doubt among Episcopalians. The liberal opinions 
of Dean Stanley and Frederick Denison’ Maurice, of Phillips 
Brooks and Heber Newton, are sure to prevail in proportion to 
his influence. We have conscientiously read these lectures on 
the history of Christian dogma, and have found them sapping the 
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ordinary Protestant belief, even the view tolerated among Evan- 
gelicals, on such points as the Trinity, original sin, Divinity of 
Christ, and inspiration of Scripture. We could multiply tenfold 
such extracts as are above given in proof of our estimate of the 
author’s position. Is it not time to ask whether such men are 
engaged to broaden the sphere of faith by wisely directing a 
reverent study of God’s word and his works, or whether they 
have simply undertaken to show that scepticism is consistent with 
Christianity? If this book is a specimen of Broad-Church theo- 
ries, it is all too plain that the name does not signify breadth of 
Christian faith. Broad-Churchism is the prelude to theological 
positivism. 

Of course we do not mean to say that Professor Allen is con- 
scious of sceptical tendencies, or that he avows sceptical ‘views. 
There is, of course, a difference between him and an open scep- 
tic. A common sceptic, like Tyndall, would treat the history of 
these Christian dogmas as he would the fossils in a slab of lime- 
stone—remains of extinct species of animals. Mr. Allen treats 
them as the relics of revered ancestors. But to both one and the 
other they are things whose life is dead and gone these many 
ages. 

It seems a hard saying, but it strikes us that the author’s 
theological summary may be stated thus: It is the highest wis- 
dom to be certain of uncertainties and clear about obscurities, 
and to be satisfied with plain self-contradictions in the make-up 
of Christian belief. If any further element of confusion were 
needed it is supplied by the author’s adoption of Hegel as his 
philosopher. With Maurice his theologian, Hegel his philo- 
sopher, and Clement of Alexandria, very wildly interpreted, as 
his oracle of antiquity, let the young Episcopalian Levite rejoice 
that he goes forth to battle equipped with a trumpet giving forth 
no uncertain sound ! 

We are repeatedly told that to understand Round: Ghieech 
theology we must know the spirit of Maurice.. A rapt ad- 
mirer has thus sketched his spirit on its logical side: 

“What made his whole drift hard to follow was that sooner or later 
his reader or hearer had to surrender, for a time, the belief that logical 
coherence was the test of the truth. There is always in any sustained 
reasoning of his a gap to be crossed where no logical bridge is possible, 
and his follower must trust to the wing of his strong imaginative faith. 


Perhaps, for instance, it would be possible to append to every criticism 
given in this article some single quotation from his writings which should 


make it appear erroneous.” * 
* British Quarterly Review, April, 1884. 
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Mr. H. R. Haweis, a devoted disciple of Maurice, thus admits 
and palliates his contradictions : 


“People complained of the obscurity of his books, as they complained 
of the obscurity of his sermons, but the man himself interpreted both. 
You could not always tell what he had been talking about; each sentence 
was clear, the page was hard to grasp; intellectual coherency seemed to be 
at times lost; but there remained something better—a spirit that seized, a 
power that moulded.” * 


‘It is plain from all this that the “spirit” of Maurice—and 
Professor Allen partakes largely of it—in knitting the web of 
Christian doctrine, here and there dropped a stitch necessary to 
certainty. To be seized by a spirit and to be moulded by a 
power is fine talk; but any teacher who, when I ask him to tell 
me precisely what he means, can only give so vague an answer, 
is of no good to me. The fact is, the Broad Church seems to 
think that the necessity of certainty is not one of the great neces- 
sities. With Maurice and with Allen the great necessity is com- 
promise—that is, a readiness to sacrifice essential dogmas for 
peace’ sake. Among Broad-Churchmen compromise is taken 
from the region of non-essentials and -from the category of 
makeshifts, and is written at the head of the book of dogma. 


THE BROAD CHURCH IN RELATION TO HIGH CHURCH AND LOW 
CHURCH. 


Perhaps the curious reader might ask, what isa Broad-Church- 
man in comparison with a High-Churchman and a Low-Church- 
man? Theanswer is, that he is High, Low, and Obscure. Mau- 
rice and all his followers are High-Churchmen, Low-Church- 
men, and Obscure-Churchmen. He was exceedingly fond of 
High-Church doctrines and quite devoted to Evangelical opin- 
ions; and when put to the question as to how such opposites 
were compatible, he was indignant or silent, and if he deigned 
to answer he was, at any rate, obscure. It reminds one of the 
“ addition, division, and silence” of a class of politicians of former 
years. He took what the High Church offered, for it suited his 
feelings; what Low Church offered, for it was “personal con- 
tact”’ with God; as to the uproar that such a mixture would 
raise in reason and common sense, he fell back on the porate 
that “logical coherence is not the test of truth.” 

Mr. Haweis says that Maurice believed the external church 
to be an organism divinely established and informed with divine 


* In Memoriam Fred, Denison Maurice. 
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authority, yet that no external medium was necessary between 
his soul and God. If you said to him, or to Mr. Haweis, or to 
Mr. Allen, Supposing the church thus under the divine influence, 
and the man equally under the divine influence, should differ one 
with the other, what then? They would each fall to saying 
things whose meaning is past finding out. According to Mr. 
Haweis, the external ecclesiastical order was held by Maurice to 
be a necessary witness of the inner voice of God: here is High- 
ness. Yet the true and sufficient teacher of the heart and ruler 
of the life of man is the inner voice of the Holy Spirit: here is 
Lowness. As to which shall be the criterion of the other no man 
can find out what Maurice thinks. Professor Allen calls Maurice 
“the greatest of modern English theologians ’’—a model, we fear, 
of the uses of obscurity as well as of the flexibility of belief. In 
our opinion such writers are to the ordinary sceptic what Swe- . 
denborg is to a full-blown spiritist. Their works are footfalls on 
the boundaries of the world of universal doubt. 


THE BROAD CHURCH AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


It is therefore evident that the effect of such teaching can 
only be the loosening of the interior bands of faith. But how 
will it dispose its disciples in reference to the Catholic Church? 
Perhaps it will not produce hatred. Yet it isa monstrous mis- 
conception of the true ideal of the church of God. We are not 
surprised at this. It would be strange if men in a corner could 
easily appreciate universality and unity. The men we are con- 
sidering voice the needs of but a circle, a class, a school of 
thought. They are last to feel the deepest yearnings of the 
heart for God and to perceive the need of methods to attain to 
union with him which shall be as sure as the soul’s existence or 
the noonday sun. The leaders of a small subdivision of a frag- 
ment of Christendom will not easily understand what is truly 
Catholic. A divine influence, concrete in a universal organism, 
squarely facing and solving all the problems of life, a religion 
which cognizes and fully appreciates the wants of all fallen hu- 
manity, they will hardly comprehend. 

As to Professor Allen’s view of ecclesiastical history, it seems 
to us—and we have sought a fair mind in reading him—that he 
has made his induction prior to his investigation. He seems to 
have concluded the truth of his hypothesis previous to his study 
of the phenomena. In homely phrase, he has cut his cloth before 
measuring his customer. For example, he is content to explain 
the so-called lapse of Rome from the first purity of Christian 
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faith in such a way as leads us to suspect that the previous ques- 
tion of lapse or no lapse had not been so much as considered by 
him. Look at his reasons for Rome’s lapse. God, says he in 
effect, permitted it because only a corrupted Christianity would 
be accepted by the northern barbarians. For hundreds of years 
God’s main use of Christianity was to change the northern na- 
tions from roving tribes of barbarians into peaceful dwellers in 
the modern town and country. It was not to give men the way, 
the truth, and the life, but to tame the savage of the forest ; such 
was the purpose of Christianity for ages. According to him 
Christianity is a massa informata thrown among the races of men 
as a new bone of contention. For a while the Greeks had it. It 
then became the plunder of the Latins. Then came the turn of 
the Teutones at the Reformation. What next? Mr. Allen and 
the Broad Church. 

Here, therefore, is a genuine specimen of a class of men who 
would make Christianity a race religion—for, according to Pro- 
fessor Allen, the religion of Christ from Athanasius to Maurice 
was an attribute of races and epochs. Instead of all races being 
for Christ, he and his religion are for them, even for a portion of 
them. The whole providence of God in the supernatural order 
is, according to this theory, but an annex of the development of 
races towards civilization. And the countless multitudes who 
came and went between the pure Greek theology and the pure 
Broad-Church theology—what relation did their souls hold to the 
truth? The upshot of Professor Allen’s philosophy of dogmatic 
history is that it was necessary that those generations should be- 
lieve a lie in order to save the truth for the generations of Broad- 
Churchmen yet unborn. The Broad Church is the first genera- 
tion since Clement of Alexandria capable of standing the unmixed 
truth. 

Thus our author points out that to believe what he deems the 
detestable Augustinian theory of grace was necessary in order to 
defeat Gnosticism. The world must groan under the yoke of the 
Papacy in order to be saved from Mahometanism. From the decay 
of the Eastern Church down to these bright days of Maurice and 
Allen the Christianity of Western Europe has had only something 
like the baptism of John, and has been “ the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness,” waiting for the baptism of the Spirit. The shades 
of the bygone ages of the Christian faith gather to the margin of 
the wilderness, and, seeing the approach of Maurice, accompanied 
by Professor Allen and his Broad-Church brethren, they cry, 
Ecce Agnus Det, and vanish away. Meantime it does not occur 
to our author that a historical view which can skip over fifteen 
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centuries to catch sight of the true religion has got to prove that 
Christ is not a failure. 

There have been silly, there have been malicious, errors in ac- 
counting for the Catholic religion as concrete in the Roman com- 
munion. She is the Scarlet Lady, says one; she is the incarnate 
wisdom of ancient imperialism, says another. But who ever 
equalled the mingled good-fortune and ingenuity of Professor 
Allen's theory? “Latin Christianity,” he says on page 438, “is 
seen as a parenthesis in the larger record of the life of Christen- 
dom.” 

It is somewhat amusing to hear this little, piping voice from 
the midst of a religious organization put together by statecraft 
and compromise, which is a church of titles, and places, and ex- 
ternals, and worldly respectability, thus exchanging the old-time 
hatred of Rome for so harmless and frivolous a theory. What 
folly to thus account for history’s most wondrous fact, the ma- 
jestic church of the ages! That great past of the followers of 


‘Christ, that ubiquitous present, that looming, portentous, relli- 


gious future of the life’ of mankind which men everywhere call 
“Rome,” is scissored out of the world’s life and cast into the 
waste-basket as a “ parenthesis.” 

Doubtless the author has read much of history, but he knows 
little of Catholic theology and can have read but little of it. He 
seems especially superficial in his knowledge of the scholastics. 
He blames the schoolmen for dividing the ascetical and mystical 
from the dogmatic—a division necessary when theology, under 
the hands of St. Thomas, became a science. And it is the very 
effrontery of ignorance to assert that the Angelic Doctor only now 
and then, and by exceptions, knows of and speaks of the inner’ 
workings of the Holy Ghost. He spent his boyhood in the con- 
templative quiet of a Benedictine abbey and was a member of the 
Dominican order—enough to show what he knew of the interior 
life. On every proper occasion he teaches the highest form of 
spiritual doctrine, constantly quoting the author bearing the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite, whose writings are a tho- 
rough treatise on the inner life of the soul with God. Indeed, 
we know of men who can make their daily meditations from the 
Summa, as well as prepare from it their theological lectures. 
We offer an extract from St. Thomas as a specimen of his 
spiritual doctrine. After speaking of the happiness of the next 
life he adds :* 


“During this life we should continually rejoice in God, as something 
perfectly fitting, in all our actions and for all our actions, in all our gifts 
*Opuscula, De Beatitudine, cap. iii. 
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faith in such a way as leads us to suspect that the previous ques- 
tion of lapse or no lapse had not been so much as considered by 
him. Look at his reasons for Rome’s lapse. God, says he in 
effect, permitted it because only a corrupted Christianity would 
be accepted by the northern barbarians. For hundreds of years 
God’s main use of Christianity was to change the northern na- 
tions from roving tribes of barbarians into peaceful dwellers in 
the modern town and country. It was not to give men the way, 
the truth, and the life, but to tame the savage of the forest ; such 
was the purpose of Christianity for ages. According to him 
Christianity is a massa informata thrown among the races of men 
as a new bone of contention. For a while the Greeks had it. It 
then became the plunder of the Latins. Then came the turn of 
the Teutones at the Reformation. What next? Mr. Allen and 
the Broad Church. 

Here, therefore, is a genuine specimen of a class of men who 
would make Christianity a race religion—for, according to Pro- 
fessor Allen, the religion of Christ from Athanasius to Maurice 
was an attribute of races and epochs. Instead of all races being 
for Christ, he and his religion are for them, even for a portion of 
them. The whole providence of God in the supernatural order 
is, according to this theory, but an annex of the development of 
races towards civilization. And the countless multitudes who 
came and went between the pure Greek theology and the pure 
Broad-Church theology—what relation did their souls hold to the 
truth? The upshot of Professor Allen’s philosophy of dogmatic 
history is that it was necessary that those generations should be- 
lieve a lie in order to save the truth for the generations of Broad- 
Churchmen yet unborn. The Broad Church is the first genera- 
tion since Clement of Alexandria capable of standing the unmixed 
truth. 

Thus our author points out that to believe what he deems the 
detestable Augustinian theory of grace was necessary in order to 
defeat Gnosticism. The world must groan under the yoke of the 
Papacy in order to be saved from Mahometanism. From the decay 
of the Eastern Church down to these bright days of Maurice and 
Allen the Christianity of Western Europe has had only something 
like the baptism of John, and has been “ the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness,” waiting for the baptism of the Spirit. The shades 
of the bygone ages of the Christian faith gather to the margin of 
the wilderness, and, seeing the approach of Maurice, accompanied 
by Professor Allen and his Broad-Church brethren, they cry, 
Ecce Agnus Dei,and vanish away. Meantime it does not occur 
to our author that a historical view which can skip over fifteen 
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centuries to catch sight of the true religion has got to prove that 
Christ is not a failure. 

There have been silly, there have been malicious, errors in ac- 
counting for the Catholic religion as concrete in the Roman com- 
munion. She is the Scarlet Lady, says one; she is the incarnate 
wisdom of ancient imperialism, says another. But who ever 
equalled the mingled good-fortune and ingenuity of Professor 
Allen’s theory? “Latin Christianity,” he says on page 438, “is 
seen as a parenthesis in the larger record of the life of Christen- 
dom.” 

It is somewhat amusing to hear this little, piping voice from 
the midst of a religious organization put together by statecraft 
and compromise, which is a church of titles, and places, and ex- 
ternals, and worldly respectability, thus exchanging the old-time 
hatred of Rome for so harmless and frivolous a theory. What 
folly to thus account for history’s most wondrous fact, the ma- 
jestic church of the ages! That great past of the followers of 
‘Christ, that ubiquitous present, that looming, portentous, reli- 
gious future of the life’ of mankind which men everywhere call 
“Rome,” is scissored out of the world’s life and cast into the 
waste-basket as a “ parenthesis.” 

Doubtless the author has read much of history, but he knows 
little of Catholic theology and can have read but little of it. He 
seems especially superficial in his knowledge of the scholastics. 
He blames the schoolmen for dividing the ascetical and mystical 
from the dogmatic—a division necessary when theology, under 
the hands of St. Thomas, became a science. And it is the very 
effrontery of ignorance to assert that the Angelic Doctor only now 
and then, and by exceptions, knows of and speaks of the inner 
workings of the Holy Ghost. He spent his boyhood in the con- 
templative quiet of a Benedictine abbey and was a member of the 
Dominican order—enough to show what he knew of the interior 
life. On every proper occasion he teaches the highest form of 
spiritual doctrine, constantly quoting the author bearing the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite, whose writings are a tho- 
rough treatise on the inner life of the soul with God. Indeed, 
we know of men who can make their daily meditations from the 
Summa, as well as prepare from it their theological lectures. 
We offer an extract from St. Thomas as a specimen of his 
spiritual doctrine. After speaking of the happiness of the next 
life he adds:* 


“During this life we should continually rejoice in God, as something 
perfectly fitting, in all our actions and for all our actions, in all our gifts 
*Opuscula, De Beatitudine, cap. iii, 
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and for all our gifts. It is, as Isaias declares, that we may particularly en- 
joy him that the ‘Son of God has been given to us.’ What blindness and 
what gross stupidity for many who are always seeking God, always sighing 
for him, frequently desiring him, who daily knock and clamor at the door 
for God by prayer, while they themselves are all the time, as the apostle 
says, temples of the living God and God truly dwelling within them, all the 
time their souls are the dwelling-place of God, in which he continually re- 
poses. Who but a fool would look for something out of doors which he 
knows he has within?- Or what is the good of anything which is always to 
be sought and never found, or who can be strengthened with food ever 
craved but never tasted? Thus passes away the life of a good man always 
searching and never finding God, and it is for that reason that his actions 
are imperfect.” 


It betrays culpable ignorance in an historian of Christian dog- 
ma to say that St. Thomas Aquinas had no great idea of the 
Divine Immanence. It is worse to say that “the Jesuits never 
had any great respect for Thomas Aquinas,” for they are obli- 
gated to follow him and teach his doctrine by their very rule. 
And there are many other such faults in Professor Allen’s book, — 
showing that he thought or hoped that a*Catholic scholar would 
never open it. 


THE BROAD-CHURCH PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. 


Yet, for all that we have said, we believe that the Broad- 
Church movement is a craving for the true catholicity of Christ. 
The Broad-Churchmen have been swimming out of a pond into 
the deep sea, but they are not to fancy that it is a discovery of 
their own; nor are they to hope that this vast ocean of divine 
liberty is without its tides and its laws of being. The sense of 
freedom seems.to have overpowered their judgment, so that they 
do not so much as ask themselves where they are, and what this 
vastness is, and who was there before them. We sympathize 
with the Broad-Church longing, for it indicates that spirits of a 
nobler kind are feeling the difference between a paddock and the 
Christian,Church. But before such men can be at home in the 
broad truth they must have found a union in their lives for both 
the inner light of God and his external will. If Professor Allen 
had first settled the question of the compatibility of outward au- 
thority and inner liberty he would not have betrayed his convic- 
tion of the necessity of the fatal expedients of agnosticism. 

Such is the real problem: to show the harmony between the 
divine influence in external authority with the same influence in 
the divine, personal guidance of the soul. Those whose percep- 
tion of the divine, personal guidance is exaggerated fall into the 
delusion that it is the only guidance they can follow. All the 
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methods of religion are centred upon spiritual introspection. 
Man, a composite being of an inner life of spirit and an outer life 
of sense, is treated as if he were a simple being of spirit alone. 
Mankind seems, to those under this delusion, but a multitude of 
perfectly unconnected units. The notorious danger of deception 
in the study of one’s own heart, in the gauging of one’s own sin- 
cerity, of selfishness in deciding upon one’s own case in one’s 
own court, is left out of view, until allegiance to the nation, obe- 
dience to the laws, fidelity to friends, even love of nearest kin- 
dred, are lost in the maze of delusions; finally, it often enough 
happens that the victim of exaggerated personal guidance can 
no longer draw the line between reason and lunacy. The vaga- 
ries of Pearsall Smith are an instance; Freeman, of Pawtucket, 
murdering his own child at the bidding of private inspiration, 
and Guiteau assassinating the Executive head of the nation, are 
but extreme instances. These men are condemned by Protes- 
tants, but they cannot be condemned by Protestantism. They are 
the logical children of Luther. The search for the discovery and 
leadership of a’purely inner divine impulse as the only practical 
means of salvation has been the chief error of Protestantism, call 
it private judgment of Scripture, the experiencing of a change 
of heart, or any other delusive name. It “ whispers of the glo- 
rious gods and leads us into the mire,” * if its leading be a voice 
without a hand. Meek and solemn self-conceit and wild fanaticism 
are the results, harmless or harmful, of this error. 

On the other hand, the exaggeration of the external operation 
of the divine influence produces spiritual paralysis. The activity 
of the human spirit is cramped if it rests upon externals, how- 
ever sacred. The religious instincts remain, indeed, and must 
ever remain, but they are not developed. Even the truths re- 
ceived from external divine sources lodge but upon the surface 
of the soul. A shameful servility to authority of every kind, and 
a mulish obstinacy in adhering to traditional beliefs, are traits of 
this form of error. A blank, dead-level mediocrity is all that is 
attained ; it is often set upas the highest standard. High-Church 
Episcopalianism is a fair specimen of this exaggerated external 
view of the religious life. The schismatic churches of the East, 
held together by the episcopal order and by the cohesion of race 
and the power in Eastern races of ancient traditions, are also 
specimens of the helplessness and barrenness of religion when the 
souls of men slothfully substitute the outer for the inner action 
of God. 

Only the harmony of the twofold action of God upon man 


* Emerson. 
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can give the true religion. As man is the harmony of the 
material and spiritual in the personal oneness of his sensitive 
and spiritual nature, so any influence capable of controlling the 
entire man must have both a fulness of external and of interior 
power. The mediator will follow the lines laid down by the 
Creator. If the mediator be one with the Creator, he will not 
give to man a religion which the Creator has made man unfitted 
to fully assimilate. God will not give to man a religion purely 
angelic. And it is for this religion, absorbing the entire man, 
that every honest soul craves. We do not want servility, no 
matter if it clothes itself with such revered names as loyalty, 
obedience, discipline. We do not want eccentricity, though it 
be clothed in the attractive form of zeal. What we want is God 
in the conerete inner and outer life of man. The synthesis of the 
entire divine action is the true religion. The harmony of the 
providence of God in the outer world of all humanity, and of 
the Spirit of God in the inner world of the individual soul, is the 
true religion. And this synthesis, this harmony, is actualized in 
the life of every member of the Catholic Church, explicitly or 
implicitly. 

And how, it may be asked, are these two factors of the divine 
life in man related to each other? The answer is that the Holy 
Spirit is the interior guide by his secret inspiration, and at the 
same time he is the external criterion by the divine authority of 
the church—guidance within and criterion without, The indi- 
vidual guidance of the Spirit of God is the inner life of the re- 
newed soul; the external criterion is the divine authority of the 
church of Christ. The inner guide stirs the conscience, elevates 
the motives, sanctifies the soul, and in the higher paths of »perfec- 
tion deals very intimately with it. The external criterion gives 
certitude. The Catholic is sure in his interior life that he is 
guided by the Holy Spirit when he walks within the lines ap- 
proved by the divine external authority. This synthesis gives 
the Catholic an inner liberty peculiar to the children of God, to- 
gether with a conviction immovable in its certitude and unique 
among men. Strange that a divine guidance productive of such 
a stable mind should be interpreted, by men who do not under- 
stand the divine harmony between liberty and authority, as the 
result of superstition, stupidity, and ignorance! 

A Catholic in religious matters obeys no one but God; he is 
not led by any man; he pins his faith to no man’s sleeve; only 
the divine authority without, the divine voice within, will he 
follow ; God is his only law, and he must have that divine law in 
his life—not alone inner, but outer; not alone outer, but inner. 
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Hence the depth of his certitude ; it is only among Catholics that 
you hear doctrines spoken of as universal, infallible, unerring, ir- 
reformable, eternal. Hence the marvels of Catholic sanctity; it 
is only among them that true martyrs, missionaries, and heroes of 
every kind of charity are to be met with. 

It is on account of failure to understand this that such men 
as Professor Allen fancy that Catholics are trammelled in their 
spiritual life. The Catholic is not trammelled, because he is sub- 
ject to the same Holy Spirit within and without. There can be 
no conflict between God and God. The principle of the external 
authority of the church over a Catholic is the Son of God visible, 
audible, incarnate, and perpetuated and made universal in “the 
church which is the body of Christ.” The principle of the inner 
life is the grace of the same Christ, which is “the Holy Ghost 
diffused in our hearts.” These two principles are one in essence 
and make the divine oneness of the entire life of the Christian. 

The freedom of a man is never so well secured as when he is 
guided with certitude by his Creator, by God’s word and work 
in the divine organism of the church of Christ. No man feels 
trammelled by the church’s authority except one who has become 
rebellious to the guidance of the Holy Spirit within him, or who 
has become deluded with the fancy that some vagary of his pri- 
vate judgment is the instinct of the Holy Spirit. 





PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


PALIssy seized upon furniture, bedding, and all things com- 
bustible in bis own household wherewith to feed his furious fur- 
nace. Wife, neighbors, all called him impractical, fool, insane! 
For sixteen long years the fool labored patiently at baking his 
clay, bravely bearing the contumely of friend and foe alike. 
Surely a foolish thing to do, this baking of clay. Better bake 
dough and make bread. So thought the potter’s own flesh and 
blood, friends and neighbors. History and Art and Fame have 
since rewarded the fool’s patience and industry. Shakspere 
‘was in this sense an “impractical” man. The artistic tempera- 
ment is ever “impractical” in the vocabulary, and under the in- 
tellectual microscope of “practical people.” Practice is one 
thing, theory is another, has passed into a proverb with a latent 
sneer at the latter. In this age of presumed fact and data theory 
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has been adorned with the dunce’s cap and held up for pitying 
contempt. “ He is theoretical, he isn’t a bit practical”; and Sir 
Practicality smiles complacently at his own cleverness and poor 
Theory’s stupidity. 

Practicality! What does the word mean? Of Greek deriva- 
tion, from fraxis, it signifies the doing of a thing. He, then, is 
practical who does, who acts. Action is the essence of the prac- 
tical. But the abuse of the word is as wide as its acceptance. 
Applied only to the doing of things immediately doable, it has 
been narrowed down to the meaning of doing only concrete, 
material things, and in a still more restricted sense, with a ma- 
jority, to the making of money. But this is not the true, catho- 
lic meaning of the word. It has a broader scope and a nobler 
meaning, and, in truth, goes hand-in-hand as complement with 
the diviner word theory. The practical is truly the doing of the 
theoretical. Theory is the conceptual; practice is putting this 
into action. The words are used as contradictories, when in 
reality they are only complementary opposites. They are sup- 
posed to be antagonistic, when they are, indeed, brothers of the 
closest kin. The intellect conceives, the hand executes. The 
first is an image of the divine, the latter the instrument at com- 
mand of the will. He whois all practice and no theory is but 
half what he should be. The highest part of him is under bond- 
age to the grosser. But practice does not simply mean a doing ; 
it means the doing of the thing conceived. Man can never be all 
practice. A beast wanting discourse of reason can alone be that. 
People who boast of their practicality, using the word in its lesser 
sense, in spite of themselves are theoretical. They must conceive 
before they can act, or else grade with brutes, which lack reason. 
Their defect lies in seeing only what is immediately at hand, and 
acting that alone. Their field of view is limited by the horizon 
of the present, that indivisible instant lying between the infinite 
past and the infinite future. What an unreality to live on! An 
unstable passing for ever from the nothing future to the nothing 
past! The practical, with them, means doing that only which is 
now at hand. To them the theoretical implies that conceptual 
grasp of the future which is beyond their intellectual capacity, 
and so, for them, is not. Hence their ever-ready condemnation 
of him who sees beyond the compassing bounds of the instant 
into things that are to be. He is visionary. So was Palissy, who 
saw more beauties in his clay than his neighbors ever dreamed 
in their lifetime; so was Robbia della Luca, Shakspere, and a 
host of others whose impractical turn of mind has left the rich- 
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est legacies to mankind that the world has ever seen. To such 
men the dirt we trample under foot has more beauties than the 
gold with which we ornament our barbaric persons. 

But what, then, is the impractical? Trying to do the not- 
doable: the impossible is the impracticable. It is the function of 
theory to teach us the not-doable. Whatsoever is conceivable is 
doable—practicable—not at present, may be, or in the near future, 
or even in all time with our limited powers. The impracti- 
cal man is he who seeks to do the impossible, or who endea- 
vors to cram the future doable into the present time, or who 
fancies that even in all time can be accomplished some doable 
which exceeds human powers. The practical man is he who 
adapts to his end the means best suited. Patience, courage, per- 
severance often make up the main means to the end. By these 
Palissy accomplished his end. Michael Angelo said that patience 
is genius. He meant that genius reaches its end by means of pa- 
tience. That end is either the true, the beautiful, or the good, 
which truly in themselves are one. Genius is the seeing this, 
and using the best means to reach it. It is therefore both theory 
and practice. The keenest sight of the human mind is genius; it 
sees furthest; it can look into the face of the sun without so 
much as blinking ; it can look into the depths of the abyss and 
see bottom. It foresees—that is theory ; it waits—that is prac- 
tice. In ordinary parlance it is the “impractical.” If Shak- 
spere had been a worthy butcher he would have been “ practical,” 
but he would not have been Shakspere. Had Dante been a 
“practical” politician he might have won the highest civil 
honors of his native city, but he would never have shown us 
the terrors of hell, the sufferings of purgatory, or the joys of 
heaven. Men*with far-reaching ends, like Columbus, who saw 
beyond the horizon—in truth, saw all the way around this whirl- 
ing planet of ours—have always been accounted “impractical,” 
because the extent of their vision was beyond the ken of ordi- 
nary people. Such are men 


“of long-enduring hopes, 
And careless what this hour may bring.” 


The king of birds sits solitary on his mountain peak with the 
world at his feet. Genius shares his solitude. It sees furthest 
and sits highest, at the cost of being solitary and alone. 

When a man sees no further than his own nose, let him follow 
it. It will not lead him to great ‘heights, but it will make his 
journey ordinarily safe. It is his only guide in ordinary affairs, 

VOL, XLIII.—8 . 
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and for things beyond the ordinary—well, he has no business 
there. An old proverb has it, ‘‘ Let the shoemaker stick to his 
last.” Decidedly impractical is the shoemaker who does not. 
We must be properly shod against the rough ways of this world, 
and Providence does not fail to provide shoers. Demand makes 
supply, hence the necessity of the shoemaker. Tailors, butchers, 
and others also have their use and necessity. Shakspere a butch- 
er would have been an impractical man; and a butcher, a pro- 
vidential butcher, aspiring to be Shakspere, a fool. Nature 
makes poets and others of the kind. She makes them for a 
purpose, and intends that they shall not miss it except by doing 
violence to her and bringing ruin on their own heads. They 
must stick, metaphorically, to their last, or fail; and Nature 
will not tolerate a contradiction. Thwart her, and she crushes 
you for your impudence. A practical man consults her, fol- 
lows her direction, seeks her assistance, getting the universe 
on his side, aims at her purpose, and so attains her end and 
his own. Midas prayed the gods for the gift of changing every- 
thing that he might touch into gold. Meat and drink in con- 
tact with his lips turned into the precious metal, and at his 
kiss his daughter became an image of gold. An impractical man, 
you say, to ask for sucha gift. True, indeed, but not a rare thing 
to see. There are hundreds of “practical” men around us— 
think of any ten and you will have nine of them—asking Na- 
ture, whose forces the ancients called gods, for the gift of turning 
everything they may touch into gold. Meat and drink are trans- 
formed into gold at their touch, for they eat and drink that they 
may live to make gold. Alchemy, we see, is not a thing of the 
past. Their affections are changed into a love of gold: wife, 
daughters, and all others through their fatal gift become images 
of gold. All things else are subordinated to this ruling passion— 
gold: Nature’s order turned topsy-turvy ; means made the end ; 
the end subverted to the means. Their hearts become the tem- 
ple of Mammon, and their thoughts are ever at the shrine of their 
deity. From the rising of the sun to its setting it is one perpetual 
striving after gold. The busy brain at night, wakeful and shut- 
ting out the balmy sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
worries itself out of its rest and its vigor, scheming for the coming 
day, longing impatiently through the silent hours for the marts of 
commerce, where gold comes and goes like a flowing river. 
Meanwhile the years slip by—old Horace sang the song ages 
ago, Eheu! fugaces labuntur anni: Alas! the fleeting years slide 
by—and Time weaves his white among the black, drives his fur- 
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rows deep across the brow, and still the search and struggle after 
gold. The portals of life have faded away in the distance, so long 
ago has it been since Midas left them behind him, and shadows, 
with a chill in them that makes the blood run colder, are thrown 
across his path as he approaches the gateway in the darkening 
west. But he pays no heed to that—he is searching for gold, the 
bright, the precious, the glittering idol of his life. The darkness 
deepens ; it grows very chill now, and ah! how cold. A woman’s 
form comes up close behind him, bends over him, reaching out 
with a glittering something in her hand—one instant, and Atropos 
has severed the thread of life! Midas has passed beyond the 
dark gateway in the black west. “A shrewd, practical man!” is 
the comment of his neighbors; ‘“‘he has made a great success! 
He leaves millions behind him!” Does Midas himself now think 
that he made such a great success out of his life? He asked for 
gold, and Nature gave him gold in plenty ; everything he touched 
turned into it—he lived for gold. The world to him was one vast 
commercial enterprise, a trading-shop for the gaining of gold. 
He ate, drank, slept that he might make gold. He turned all the 
energies of his brain into gold. All to him became gold, for the 
value of all was measured in gold. The world says that Midas 
was a “practical man.”” The elder Midas, he of the old Greek le- 
gend, prayed the gods to take back their fatal gift when he made 
the horrible discovery that the wine he drank froze into gold on 
his lip, and the sweet kiss of affection through contact with his 
flesh became cold and dead on the mouth of a golden image. 
He saw that human happiness, the pleasures and the affections 
of human life, were not made up of gold; that the gods did not 
mean all things to become gold, and, like a sensible, practical 
man, he prayed them to take back their fatal gift. There was 
something more valuable than gold. Is the wisdom of the elder 
Midas for ever lost from off the earth? It is to be wondered if a 
little ancient ‘‘impracticality ” would hurt our modern Midas. 
Nature placed gold in the earth beneath man’s feet, and the 
stars in the heaven above him, and made him with head erect 
looking upward, as a Roman poet sings, erectos ad sidera vultus— 
with countenance held to the ‘stars. So Nature made him. 
When he falls upon all fours and burrows in the dirt with his 
head downward, in his eager search for gold, can it be said that 
he is following Nature’s plan? Is he truly practical in the 
higher, nobler sense of the word, or impractical in trying to 
make a brute of himself, when Nature made him a man? 
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'ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S ADVICE. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR, true to travellers’ instincts, has left us 
a souvenir of his visit in the shape of an article in the Worth 
American Review. His thoughts are upon “ The Work of the 
Church in America.” He introduces his subject in such good 
taste that the reader is flattered and lends an ear in sympathetic 
attention. With the method of a trained mind, the very reve- 
rend gentleman defines his subject, tells us what he means by 
“the church,” and what is the great work before it. If he be 
illogical, it comes from the inconsistency of his position as a 
minister without a mission,a preacher at odds with reason and 
revelation. By “the church” he means the “church of God,” 
composed of the warring, intolerant elements, Papalism, Method- 
ism, Presbyterianism, etc. These isms, we are told, are more 
united than they are divided, therefore they are one. They all 
preach “the pure word of God”; how much or how little it 
matters not. Error thrown in, to make the quantity respectable, 
does not destroy the purity of what is pure, and hence does not 
sever the tie that connects all with the Gospel and with one 
another. Why did the archdeacon forget agnosticism and in- 
fidelity? Do not even these sometimes tell the truth? They 
discourse upon the beauty of nature, and it undoubtedly is beau- 
tiful. They speak of man’s dignity, and so does the Gospel. 
Could not an average evolutionist discover a connecting link 
between an infidel and the lowest Christian organism, and then, 
by a well-recognized chain, unite him with the venerable arch- 
deacon himself? If holding some of the Gospel tenets places a 
man in the church of God, it would be hard to find one outside 
its fold. 

This “church,” such as it is, needs something. The arch- 
deacon quotes approvingly a friend who maintains that its great 
need is a “new enthusiasm.” Without waiting to discover the 
etymological signification of the word, we know what “enthu- 
siasm” means in America. We have plenty of it here, with a 
sublimate of sensationalism added. “ Enthusiasm” is an agree- 
able intoxicant, which does not come under the ban even of the 
prohibitionist. Unfortunately, however, like most intoxicants, 
its influence is short-lived ; men swoon and sleep it off. Yet not 
always before we are forced to witness the easy descent from the 
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sublime of the enthusiast to the ridiculous of the “crank.” The 
reformed inebriate or criminal, armed solely with enthusiasm, 
comes before the public in the name of the Gospel, and treats of 
the most awful mysteries in the slang of his former haunts. 
The reasoning pious say religion is profaned ; the reasoning im- 
pious say it is folly. I wonder has the Archdeacon of West- 
minster ever heard one of our “ enthusiastic” preachers? Could 
his most refiried ears brook{language whose greatest fault is not 
that its r’s are boiled down or eliminated? Do not look fora 
“new enthusiasm” nor for pop-bottle fervor. Revive the old 
enthusiasm, or rather come and participate in it, for it still lives. 
Its convictions are not the phantasmagoria of a diseased imagina- 
tion, nor are its hopes a bubble that swells and attenuates until 
it vanishes. That old enthusiasm has indeed come from God. 
Its endurance proves its divine origin. It is self-possessed and 
energetic. Its enterprises are not tentative, but confident. It 
plants the cross in a new mission, fearless of the result. It goes 
among the heathen, neither courting nor dreading death. This is 
the enthusiasm that is consonant to the heart of brave, practical 
America. 

Fortified with this enthusiasm, or lacking it, in the plodding 
style of “steady moral development and reformation,” the church 
must begin its work. What that work should be the archdeacon 
tells us accurately, quoting the words of an American writer. It 
is the purification of public and private morals, especially in 
regard to the Seventh and Ninth Commandments. To particu- 
larize, he wants the church to assume the direction of politics; 
“to exercise a beneficent influence”’ in business; to arrest the 
progress of divorce; “to elevate and purify the press’’; and, 
lastly, “to teach a true and an intelligent, as opposed to a delu- 
sive and obsolete, view of religion.” 

Under the first heading the reviewer says some things wor- 
thy of attention. Weare satisfied that his remarks are wise, at 
least theoretically. The dictum “no clergy in politics” he just- 
ly relegates to the abodes of ignorance and semi-education. If 
law should be based upon the principles of justice, the authorized 
exponents of these principles must not be denied a voice in legis- 
lation. If the civil code is intended pro bono pubdlico in its con- 
struction you cannot ignore those whose lives are devoted to 
the same grand cause. If at no time are passions so turbulent 
as in the political campaign, the minister of Him who calmed the 
winds and the waves must not be outlawed from the scene. The 
civil state, like every other good gift, comes from God. Its 
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principles are divine; and though their application may be hu- 
man, still its exalted source must not be forgotten. It is, then, a 
false maxim that shuts out the minister of religion—presuming 
his religion to be the true one—from the arena of politics. And 
the clergyman who resigns his right to a voice in the govern- 
ment of his country is false to his profession. That there are 
circumstances in which that right may, and ought to be, kept in 
abeyance is equally indubitable. Was it through a forgetfulness 
of this latter fact that the church came to be injured, as the 
archdeacon says it was injured, in the late election? Or was it 
through that strong partisan policy which his article deprecates? 
Let those whom it concerns answer. For our part, we most 
confidently assure the gentleman that the true church of God, 
the Catholic Church, has not suffered in the late or in any pre- 
vious election. : 

Admitting, nay, insisting upon, the clergy’s right to a voice 
in politics, it may be asked how far that official right extends ? 
The archdeacon would permit full partisan length in such ques- 
tions as the anti-slavery movement in America. He might have 
added in the anti-slavery, anti-starvation movement in Ireland. 
Upon questions of lesser moment the gentleman could find food 
for reflection in the utterances of some English Catholic bishops 
previous to the late election in that country. The church’s au- 
thority covers the field of faith and morals, and also of facts in- 
timately connected with the integrity of either. Beyond this it 
does not go. It does not decide upon the relative merits of 
tariff and free trade, of Republican and Democrat, of Methodist 
and Baptist in purely secular matters. Ecclesiastical authority 
has its province and its limits. Its lines are sharply drawn, 
though easily overlooked. Hence, though in law they are 
straight, in practice they meander. Men, supposing themselves 
armed with the authority of religion, have, in the impulse of 
partisan strife, gone into foreign fields, from which they returned 
with the zame of religion sullied. The name alone suffered, for 
the reality was not there. We must, then, look upon the arch- 
deacon’s advice as dangerous in practice, though wise in theory. 
It is directed mainly to Protestants, whose ministers are not all 
sufficiently circumspect to see the thus far and no farther of re- 
ligion. Could the entire body direct the individual, matters 
would be better. But such direction is incompatible with the 
preacher's independence. Besides, it would seem that the arch- 
deacon’s exhortations are entirely superfluous. His brethren of 
the ministry are not wont to run shy of politics. They generally 
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reach the limits of the expedient, if not the wider circle of the 
lawful. Catholics will always greet such documents as encyclical 
Immortale Det. They will look for counsel from those whose po- 
sition and prudence entitle them to speak. But they will never 
expect their priests to enter individually the turmoil of politics. 

The archdeacon’s views upon the attitude which the church 
should assume towards wealth are sound, but sadly wanting in 
motive. Honor, national greatness, are not the inspirations which 
a Christian minister should try to breathe into a Christian people. 
Nor do confused notions of duty or right assist much. Senti- 
ment is good when it is the flower of sound principle; alone it is 
but a castle in the air. Had his remarks come from a pagan 
philosopher we should applaud them; coming from a Christian 
minister they lack the force which Christianity could lend them. 
The honor of honesty may, in these days, be outweighed by the 
honor of success ; but temporal success can never counterbalance 
eternal failure. 

But would it be prudent for the Protestant Church here in 
America to wage war against wealth or its unjust acquisition ? 
The good archdeacon must remember that its ministers are not 
a standing army of government officials. They are supported 
by their congregations. These congregations are voluntary as- 
sociations, chiefly of rich people. The poor do not sustain or 
visit their churches. If a rich man is offended in church he can 
take a change of venue without qualm of conscience or loss of 
honor. And the good preacher is so much the poorer, without 
accomplishing anything. 

The same worldly motives inspire the writer’s warning against 
the multiplication of divorce. It is perfectly true, as he says, 
that the greatness and glory of a nation depend upon the purity 
and stability of the home. But does he suppose that a man will 
spend his life with a virago for the sole purpose of averting from 
the commonwealth the trifling disaster which his divorce would 
bring upon it? Are the majority of men satisfied to undergo 
slow martyrdom for their country’s good, especially as many of 
them cannot see wherein it is benefited by their sacrifice? Na- 
tions do not exist beyond the grave. Their rewards are tempo- 
ral, or not at all. Why should a man spend a whole life in tor- 
ture for their sake? Teach men the necessity of self-denial. 
Let them look upon marriage, not as an end, but as a means and 
aremedy. “What God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder ’’ has done more to stem the tide of passion than all that 
has ever been said about the glory and stability of states. 
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We are in hearty accord with the archdeacon’s remarks upon 
the press. The evil done by its personalities and circumstantial 
presentation of crime is simply enormous. It creates and feeds 
a morbid appetite for unseemly mental pictures. These con- 
taminate the soul, loose it from its moral moorings. For 
money’s sake crime is made familiar, not odious. Men would 
not dare mention in public what young and old gloat over in 
private. The individual who would attempt, in a respectable 
family, one of these every-day newspaper narratives would be 
promptly told that he had mistaken his company. But, by a 
strange inconsistency, written obscenity is welcomed where the 
lesser evil would be rejected. And as is the demand, so will be 
the supply. A distinguished journalist recently, in a moment of 
candor, admitted that the newspapers were nasty because nasti- 
ness paid. He said that his long experience taught him that de- 
cent journalism was unprofitable, and was therefore abandoned 
by him. You must rectify the conscience of the masses before 
you can suppress filthy and sensational journalism. But what 
control can Protestantism exercise over conscience? By what 
authority does it enter that sacred domain? It may condemn 
the external act. It may assail the individual news-sheet. But 
before it does its ministers must acquire a manly independence 
of newspaper notoriety—an independence greater than even the 
good archdeacon manifested in this country. Journalists should 
not be so familiar with preachers’ weaknesses. The Protestant 
laity should not be forced to follow the movements of their 
minister through the columns of the public press. If the ami- 
able man himself is anxious to see his sermon in print, even 
though sandwiched between two social scandals, he cannot con- 
demn the cup which, with so much honey, contains a little fore- 
seen poison. If you wish the clever journalist to fear you, do 
not ask him to humor your vanity. 

Hitherto the archdeacon’s remarks are worthy of attention 
and respect. His occasional inconsistency may well be torgot- 
ten in the grandeur of his purpose. We only wish he were a 
little more forcible. Might not a few religious motives be add- 
ed to his many political considerations? He is a Christian 
minister, addressing what he believes to be the church of God 
in this vast continent. Does he suppose that church beneath in- 
spirations, higher than those springing from temporal ambition ? 
But we must not be hypercritical. Christianity does not elimi- 
nate but elevates the natural. May not his advice also be ele- 
vated? Having received the subject as he presents it, may we 
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not Christianize it by shedding a little Gospel-light upon it? 
Our greatest fears are that his good counsel will bear no fruit. 
What can poor Protestantism do but veer with the wind of 
popular passion? ‘A breath can make it,as a breath has made.” 
It has no authority to teach; its only resource is tact to please. 
Much as it may esteem its genial counsellor, it cannot sacrifice 
its peace and position in a vain attempt to carry out his instruc- 
tions. It is the offspring of wild passion, and must not turn upon 
its parent. Parricide would be suicide. 

Passing on to the latter paragraphs of the article, I find my 
criticism very much baffled. After maintaining constantly a 
“few great truths” for whose inviolability there is more au- 
thority than there is for the least word of revelation, the arch- 
deacon says: “It is the special work of the church, in these days, 
to teach a true and intelligent, as opposed to a delusive and obso- 
lete, view of religion.” Yes, teach a true and intelligent view 
of religion. “ True religion, like true liberty, demands an eter- 
nal vigilance on the part of its defenders.” Without doubt, 
God’s best gift to man is entitled to such vigilance, but it does 
not require it as a necessity of its being. Defence may relax, 
and yet the gates of hell shall not prevail. Now we come toa 
well-concealed transition. ‘ We cannot,” he says, “ withstand the 
skilled arms of modern antagonism with the bows and arrows of 
medizeval warfare.” The gentleman should not forget that some 
of the medizval warriors were trained marksmen—too trained 
to be guilty of the random shots of “modern antagonism.” “I 
hold,” he continues, “that no defence of religion is possible 
which does not co-ordinate its doctrines with truths taught 
us by God's other revelations in science and history.” ‘‘Co- 
ordinate” is an unhappy word. If it be used as the equivalent 
of harmonize, the writer is in perfect accord with Christendom. 
If it be used correctly, as no doubt it is, to signify equality, 
equal order, then is religion dethroned, reduced to rationalism, 
by a distinguished divine of the Establishment. He is correct 
in saying that a champion of the church must keep abreast of 
the times; he is further correct in warning the church against 
staking its existence upon the doctrines and commandments of 
men. If the full force of that advice had been realized and acted 
upon during the last four centuries, there would be no Protes- 
tant Church to fear the “hurrying feet of advancing genera- 
tions.” All through this paragraph true principles are made to 
stand sponsors for artfully-concealed error. 

Religion is identified with its varying view, and both with 
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the arms wherewith it is defended. And because the latter must 
change, so, it is inferred, must the former also. Religion has a 
charmed life and mysterious existence. It is something placed 
in the centre of revolving ages, presenting a different view to 
each succeeding decade. As generation after generation turn 
their faces towards it some fall down in humble worship, others 
direct their arrows against it. Post after post falls, doctrine af- 
ter doctrine is assailed and abandoned. A “few great truths ” 
manage to hold out by a skilful though unprincipled shifting 
of position. The devout of to-day cultivate what the impious 
of former days have left them. There is little interest in the 
wounded or dying. The enemies of the church virtually dic- 
tate its creed. “ Fas est ab hoste doceri,’ was never intended to go 
so far. 

In particularizing the reviewer tells us that to the teaching 
of a “strong, living church” three elements are essential—tole- 
rance, freedom, and progress. ‘“ The most exclusive,” we are in- 
formed, “must recognize that, though there is but one flock, 
there are, and to the end of time there will be, and are meant 
to be, many folds.” This may seem a trifle at variance with the 
“one fold and one shepherd” doctrine; but no doubt the gen- 
tleman looks upon this latter as a “‘delusive and obsolete view” 
of religion. A hard name is an easy argument, and, as the world 
goes, sometimes an effective one. The archdeacon may, witha 
dash of his genius, set aside the word of God! But how can 
he explain the glaring absurdity of his pet “toleration”? Does 
he expect that the Christian who would lay down his life in 
testimony of his faith in the Real Presence can “tolerate” those 
who ridicule that awful mystery? Can he who adores the God- 
Man “tolerate” a denial of his divinity? Will the distinguished 
lawyer “ work side by side, in respect and amity,” with the black- 
mailing pettifogger? Can the skilled physician “respect and 
refrain from invading the separate spheres” of the quack and 
the faith-healer? Shall he refuse his services to the unfortunate 
who has unwittingly fallen into the hands of one or other of 
these mountebanks? Even though he should, still the true 
minister of the Gospel, whose law is faith and whose inspiration 
is charity, who reveres religion and is convinced that the same 
doctrine cannot be true and false, can never abandon any por- 
tion of Christ’s vineyard to the unauthorized laborer, enthusiastic 
though he be. Ask the school-teacher to “tolerate” a diversity 
of opinion in the science of numbers, but do not ask the faithful 
pastor of souls to tolerate a perversion of the declared and ascer- 
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tained will of God. Again, even though these warring religions 
should cease hostilities and ape the unity and amity of an or- 
ganic body, would Christianity be benefited? Would not the 
infidel world denounce such action as a grand conspiracy against 
truth, as the last resource of imbecility and decrepitude? Men 
are too discerning to “tolerate ’’ such “ toleration ” or listen to 
the pretensions of mock unity. 

What the archdeacon says of “ freedom ” is meaningless. He 
tells us that “it is the aim of all ambitious ecclesiastical tyran- 
nies, whether of new presbyter or old priest, to load the minds 
of men with secular chains.” Who would expect such nonsense 
from the scholarly divine? He might as well assure us that it is © 
the property of fire to burn as that it is the aim of tyranny to 
oppress. Evidently his mind was confused just here. Was he 
afraid to speak of ecclesiastical institutions that are not tyran- 
nies? Or did he dimly apprehend that the church in America 
cannot forge “secular chains”? But even Homer sleeps, per- 
haps dreams, and, it may be, ultimately dotes. 

“Lastly,” the writer tells us, “there must be progress.” 
What does he think of Macaulay, who says that neither natu- 
ral nor revealed theology is a progressive science? Archdeacon 
Farrar blames the church for “ having tried to preserve when it 
was her duty to improve.” It is painful to hear such words 
coming from a Christian. Thechurches have pretended and still 
pretend to teach the word of God. The writer himself refers 
to them as “ communities in the midst of which the pure word 
of God is preached.” How could they “improve” the pure 
word of God? If they have it, is it not their duty to “ preserve” 
it? If they have it not, why do they pretend to it? Why do 
they counterfeit the Gospel to the deception of immortal souls? 
God’s word is always the same. Men must neither add nor 
diminish. His laws, like his creative and conserving power, 
are adapted to all times and all climes. 

Nowhere is the inconsistency of Protestantism more apparent 
than in the means which the archdeacon suggests for its stabili- 
ty. It isa mighty evil that can so disintegrate revelation and 
confound the common sense of clear minds. Theology is not a 
progressive science. As seen in Protestantism it is eminently 
retrogressive. We do not blame Archdeacon Farrar. The 
fault lies with the cause he maintains. In maintaining it he 
has, no doubt, made the best of a bad matter. 
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A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


It is very hard nowadays to keep up with the literary times. 
Solomon’s complaint doubtless had its ground ; but if in his time 
the making of books was endless, what can be said of it now? 
And yet the publishers, while keeping the printers busy, have 
gloom in their eyes. Unless the flood of reprints—cheap, but 
not always popular—is stopped, they cry, there will in a short 
time be no American literature and no American publishers wor- 
thy of the name. Nevertheless, while waiting for an interna- 
tional copyright law that shall please everybody, they go on pub- 
lishing. ; 

The critic at the end of a month trying to give even a short 
review of that month’s literature finds himself in as hopeless 
a condition of mind as the distracted young rustic who, when 
spring thaws out the streamsand the travelling circuses, wants to 
follow several resplendent processions, each with its own band 
and its special gilded chariot. The critic sees many glittering 
bodies of words defiling before him, with great banging brass 
bands of adjectives and booms of prefaces, and big, false gilded 
chariots dazzling the crowd and passing for real gold in the gar- 
ish sunlight ! 

Two of the falsest and most glittering of these, both having 
two bedizened idols aboard, are John Morley’s Voltaire (Macmillan 
& Co.) and Charles Algernon Swinburne’s Study of Victor Hugo 
(New York: Worthington & Co.) 

Mr. John Morley gilds the battered old bust of the philoso- 
pher of Ferney, taking care to rub a little of the gold-leaf off here 
and there to heighten the brilliancy of the rest. 

The key-note of Mr. Morley’s panegyric on Voltaire is in 
these sentences: “ He never counted truth a treasure to be dis- 
creetly hidden in a napkin. He made it a perpetual war-cry, and 
emblazoned it on a banner that was many times rent, but was never 
out of the field.” Mr. Morley’s contempt for his audience is 
shown by these words. Toappreciate it one must remember that 
he is writing of Voltaire, the time-server, the sycophant of the 
Prussian autocrat and “the lover of liberty,” the private coun- 
sellor of France’s enemies and the public friend of her prosperity. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Morley’s book is a dangerous one, 
for to the unread in the truthful chronicles of Voltaire’s time it is 
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a confusing one. Mr. Morley writes well and with a dogmatic 
atheism, skilfully veiled under an appearance of philosophical 
impartiality. But the initiated will see that here there is a great 
deal of Morley and not very much of Voltaire. Mr. Morley even 
insists that the existence of great defenders of revelation and 
reason in France was due to the attacks of Voltaire. He quotes 
De Tocqueville’s famous tribute to the high character of the 
clergy at the period immediately preceding the Revolution, with 
the insinuation that it was owing to “ those just and liberal ideas 
which Voltaire had helped so powerfully to spread.” Mr. Mor- 
ley assumes that free and untrammelled thought is the most im- 
portant factor in the progress of the human race, and that the 
world has gained by the substitution of unbelief for even the mild 
and sentimental deism of Voltaire. He sympathizes more with 
the keen logic of the French, who were Voltairean, in quickly see- 
ing the absurdity of constructing a God for themselves, than 
with the English who influenced him and who were influenced 
by him in trying to construet a respectable God from a number of 
remnants. He sees how vain and silly Voltaire’s arguments 
against religion were, but he assumes at the same time that Vol- 
taire was the precursor of an admirable reform, the comfortable 
effects of which we feel to-day in the freedom of human thought. 
In reading*this book one is often tempted to quote a saying of 
Voltaire’s: “ History is, after all, but a parcel of tricks that we 
play the dead.” It is awful to see the corpse of this restless and 
vain philosopher, who believed less in himself than in God, and 
who was so conscious of it that he needed the constant flattery 
of mobs or of silly women to keep him from despair, galvanized 
by a philosopher of the nineteenth century. The old sneer is 
softened into a semi-benignant smile; the bend of the body, for 
tyrants or courtesans alike, becomes a heroic pose. But all Mr. 
Morley’s fine skill cannot change this mean soul, gifted with won- 
derful power of expression, into a true man, much less into a 
hero. Voltaire was not a great and original free-thinker ; he took 
“his own” wherever he found it; in his English visit he found 
much of it. Protestantism had had its logical effect on men’s 
minds in England. In depriving them of an infallible guide it 
left them at the mercy of private judgment. “ Protestantism,” 
says Mr. Morley, “ was indirectly the means of creating and dis- 
persing an atmosphere of rationalism, in which there speedily 
sprang up philosophical, theological, and political influences, all 
of them entirely antagonistic to the old order of thought and in- 
stitution.” Voltaire was much affected by English thought. He 
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carried it into France, and it progressed so quickly that it soon 
became “a system of dogmatic atheism, and the advanced among 
his disciples said of him, ‘ Voltaire est bigot ; il est dtiste’” In 
April, 1764, he wrote: “ The young are very happy; they will 
see fine things.” They saw fine things; they saw Christianity, 
law, order, divine and human rights, all that was best, submerged 
in such a deluge of blood that Paris seems red with it yet. The 
kings have gone, but the priests live, though his disciples still 
clutch at their throats. Voltaire died in May, 1778, “ probably,” 
Mr. Morley says, “from an over-dose of laudanum.” Mr. Mor- 
ley gently leaves his death-bed with that phrase, and by so doing 
shows the discretion of an artist anxious to make the best of a 
hideous subject. 

Mr. Swinburne’s adjectives pelt furiously on the big drum, 
and his superlatives rush after one another like the notes from a 
very sonorous brass instrument indeed. The mildest thing he 
says of Victor Hugo is that he was “ the greatest Frenchman of 
all time.” Swinburne exhausts language in his admiration for 
Victor Hugo’s poetry, which is commonplace enough. He may 
be pardoned for praising, even extravagantly, those wonderful ro- 
mances which seem to be the work of a giant with some of the 
faults of a dwarf. Swinburne’s frenzy over Victor Hugo’s poli- 
tical hallucinations is almost comic. He apparently does not 
know that this great master of melodramatic effect was almost as 
changeable as the Vicar of Bray. In Les Rayons et les Ombres he 
called Voltaire “that ape of genius sent by the devil on a mis- 
sion to man,” and in 1867 eagerly subscribed to a statue of that 
philosopher, with the words: “ Voltaire is a forerunner, torch- 
bearer of the eighteenth century; he preceded and announced 
the French Revolution; he is the star of that grand morning.” 
The last words of Swinburne—writing of a great weaver of lan- 
guage, whose verse was thin and affected, except when he wrote 
for the theatre—are almost burlesque. Think of comparing 
Dante and Hugo! 


“Meantime,” cries Swinburne, “it is only in the phrase of one of his 
own kindred, poet and exile and prophet of a darker age than his, that the 
last word should here be spoken of the man by whose name our century 
will be known for ever to all ages and nations that keep any record or 
memory of what was highest and most memorable in the spiritual history 
of the past: 


‘Onorate l’altissimo poeta!’” 


This “study” of the poet of pretty sentiment and stage-thunder 
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by the poet of Priapus (but still undoubtedly a poet) is an ex- 
ample of epilepsy in literature. 

A magnificent book, so far as typography, paper, presswork, 
and arrangement go, is the Life of William Lloyd Garrison (New 
York : The Century Co.), by Wendell Phillips Garrison and Fran- 
cis Jackson Garrison, of Boston. This volume is suggestive of 
many lessons on the theme which Mr. John Morley illustrates so 
often in his Life of Voltaire—the dangers of appeal to private judg- 
ment in belief and morals. William Lloyd Garrison’s mother 
was Frances Lloyd, whose father, Andrew Lloyd, had come to 
Nova Scotia from Kinsale, County Cork,in 1771. Frances Lloyd, 
who wasa Protestant Episcopalian, went to hear a Baptist preach- 
er who held forth on Moose Island, near to Deer Island, New 
Brunswick, where the Lloyds lived. The preacher was probably 
Elder J. Murphy, a licentiate from a Baptist church in Nova 
Scotia. In this region Abijah Garrison met the youthful Bap- 
tist convert at a religious meeting. ‘ His eye fell upon a strik- 
ingly beautiful young woman, dressed in a blue habit; or, more 
than likely, the previous sight of her was the cause of that even- 
ing’s piety. At the close of the services he followed her to the 
door and boldly asked leave to accompany her home. Her re- 


ply was a rebuff.” Nevertheless the pair were married. The 
romantic courtship had a not unusual ending. Abijah disap- 
peared, leaving his wife his name and his children. They were 
then in Newburyport, Mass., where William Lloyd was born. 
A venerable woman, a relative of Abijah’s, hints at the cause of 
his vagaries: 


“It was the fashion of that day,” she writes, “to use alcoholic spirits in 
all places of honor ortrust. We had it at our ordinations, weddings, births, 
and funerals, and the decanter was brought on the table to greet our friends 
with when they came, and was not forgotten when they left; and if they 
could stand the test and not reel they were called sober men.” 


The story of young Garrison’s struggles at Newburyport 
makes some of the most interesting pages of the book. His 
mother was rewarded for straying into a Methodist meet- 
ing-house by the ministerial greeting: “We pray thee, O 
Lord! to strip Sister Garrison of her Babylonish frills.” In 
fact, all through this biography the pious people seem to as- 
sume that they are on such familiar terms with the Creator that 
—to borrow a phrase—everybody else must feel de trop. Garri- 
son’s dedication of himself to the welfare of the colored race 
contains his rejection of all authority except his impulses, 
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backed, when he could find a text to suit him, by Scriptural 
authority. “I ask no church to grant me authority to speak. I 
require no ordination. I am not careful to consult Luther, or 
John Calvin, or His Holiness the Pope.” This biography is 
copious—too copious to be summed up or analyzed fully in 
the space of a brief review. Although written naturally from 
a sympathetic point of view, it shows how narrow-minded and 
intolerant were the band of fanatics of whom William Lloyd 
Garrison was a leader. Untrainetl, undisciplined, willing to 
drench the land in blood to gain an end by direct and brutal 
means, possessed by a supreme egotism which they called Chris- 
tianity, their plans and methods were horrible to many who sym- 
pathized with their object. Attempts to make William Lloyd 
Garrison a hero are as futile as similar efforts to make a nimbus 
for John Brown. 

The lectures on Goethe delivered at the Concord School of 
Philosophy have been made into a book by Mr. F. B. Sanborn 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co.) All these essays are clever. One on 
Goethe's novel, Zhe Elective A finities, is a very skilful piece of 
special pleading. It is by Mr. S. H. Emery, Jr. Goethe fancied 
that he had very strict opinions on marriage, and Mr. S. H. 
Emery is inclined to believe him. The present critic has always 
looked on The Elective A finities as even more immoral than Wi/- 
helm Meister, which is a more dangerous book for the young than 
Tom ones or the other openly coarse novels denounced in all 
the text-books of literature. The Elective A ffinities is a sentimen- 
tal study of misplaced love; the women are all married to the 
wrong men, and vice versa. The reader is expected to sympathize 
with them and to curse Fate at the end, or to hope for some sort 
of a happy hunting-ground where these lackadaisical couples 
shall be united. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contributes an essay on 
Goethe’s women, including those who influenced his life as well 
as those he portrayed. Mrs. Howe’s treatment of Gretchen in 
Faust is very tender, very sympathetic, and her description of 
Mignon’s song, in Wilhelm Meister, so exquisite as to deserve quo- 
tation’: “ The song, ‘ Kennst du das Land?’ is like some magical 
crystal ball held in the hand, but in which one sees visions of 
things far distant. Mignon gives us all Italy in that one beauti- 
ful crystallization—the blooming thickets, the gleaming fruit, the 
soft air, the mountain-passes, the ancestral halls rich in sculptures. 
Who can show us so much in so little? Only a magician—and 
he puts his wonder-ball in the hands of achild.” Mrs. Howe's 
tolerance is of a dangerous quality. Goethe was notoriously un- 
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faithful to all the women be pretended to love. He lived with 
Christiane Vulpius eighteen years, and finally married her in the 
presence of his son, then nearly eighteen years of age. Mrs. 
Howe has much to say in extenuation of this, in which she follows 
Mr. Lewes, George Eliot’s “husband.” There is an amusing 
contrast offered by Mr. Emery’s plea for Goethe's stern morality 
and his preaching of the necessity of reason conquering chance, 
and Mrs. Howe’s excuse for Goethe’s sentimental treachery and 
immorality that they were the result of a conflict between “tem- 
perament and circumstances over which he had no control.” 
Goethe’s women in his literary work are not creditable to that 
adoration of das ewig-weibliche (the eternal womanliness) with 
which Mrs. Howe credits him. Had he turned from that senti- 
mental regard for the female sex, which was half-sensual, half- 
mystical, but never very profound, to the contemplation of the 
most perfect type of eternal womanliness, the Virgin Mother of 
God, the world would have now the fruits of his genius in per- 
fection—not cumbered and slimed by the trails of loathsome 
creatures bred at the foot of the statues of Priapus. There is 
much that is interesting in these lectures, but little that is in- 
structive. We Catholics must always find sad lapses in a philo- 
sophy of life which is without spirituality. 

Next to Mr. W. W. Astor’s Valentino, Mr. Howells’ new 
novel, /udian Summer, attracts the most interest. If Valentino 
had been written by a gentleman whose name would have been 
less of an advertisement it is doubtful whether it would have 
so soon found its way into a fourth edition. Asa novel it has no 
reason to exist. As a historical picture of the times it has a 
certain worth, but no more value than a dozen books already 
printed. With Roscoe’s Zeo X. and Machiavelli's Prince any 
man of ordinary perception could have made quite as good a 
picture. Mr. Astor, with his opportunities, might have made 
better use of his materials. The “new view” of Lucrezia Bor- 
gia which the advertisements of Valentino promised us turns out 
to be an old view. No reader of the history we call Italian ever 
imagined that the character of Lucrezia Borgia was that of a 
fiend; but every indolent frequenter of the theatre and lounger 
over light novels accepted a vile view of a woman who had 
human faults, but more than counterbalancing Christian virtues. 
Mr. Astor takes the vulgar side as to Pope Alexander VI. A 
little attention to the documents so long within his easy reach 
while at Rome would have saved him from a blunder which is of 
80 importance, occurring as it does in a novel without a pretence 
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to literary weight; more care would have given the public 
worthy of respect a higher opinion of Mr. Astor’s scholarship and 
method of work. 

Indian Summer (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) is the novel of an 
artistic realist—a literary photographer who is careful how 
he poses his sitters. Any book from the pen that wrote A 
Modern Instance and The Rise of Silas Lapham is sure of a large 
circle of readers. Mr. Howells is not a great writer. He is 
more like Miss Austen than Thackeray, and worthy to be com- 
pared to M. Alphonse Daudet, who is not a great writer either, 
but, in manner, a very charming one. Jndian Summer is charac- 
terized by that serene good-humor and delicate sarcasm and keen- 
ness of observing small symptoms of character which make one 
of the chief qualities of Howells’ work. But it is not as robust 
in character as A Modern Instance or Silas Lapham. lt is realis- 
tic, but its realism, being tinged with foreign color, will not pro- 
voke the appreciation that followed all the delightful photo- 
graphy of A Modern Instance, or the shouts of applause that were 
drawn out by the tableau of Silas Lapham’s false step at the 
Corey dinner. Mr. Howells’ new success in Silas Lapham throws 
Indian Summer into the shade. Another American novel, which 
is, however, never mentioned by the enthusiastic friends of its 
author, Mr. Henry James, is Zhe Bostontans—a dismal failure. 

Mrs. Jackson’s (“H. H.”) novel Ramona should have been 
her last. It was characterized by all the best qualities of her 
nature, which towards the end and best part of her literary 
career seemed to be getting more and more in sympathy with 
the church, whose inspiration and influence she honored cordi- 
ally in her remarkable series of papers on the early missions 
in California. Ramona, like Ben Hur, is one of the late books 
that a careful critic can recommend. It is a worthy monument 
to the memory of a woman of letters of whose fame every 
American has reason to be proud. In her earlier performances, 
even in her poems, there were traces of prejudice against the 
church ; but in her later and fuller work there was a tenderness 
and sympathy for the church and her priests that have left 
on the minds of Catholics, drawn towards her by the articles on 
Fra Junipero Serra and the novel Ramona, a grieving wonder 
that she did not at last become one of that visible circle to which 
she seemed to be tending. Zeph: a Posthumous Story (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers) has insight into character, pathos, keen 
humor, and sympathy with the sufferings of poor humanity ; 
but it should not have come after that well-rounded book, Ka- 
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mona. Miss Sophy Burr is a New England old maid keeping a 
thrifty boarding-house in a Colorado town. She is not an un- 
usual type of the Eastern old maid as found in stories. Her an- 
gularities have all a kind of grim humor about them. She has 
opinions of her own: 


“* Just look at that man all doubled up there in the poor-pews. I do de- 
clare,’ she says, looking at the interior of the Presbyterian church— I 
do declare, I think it’s a shame to have any such thing as poor-pews;; it’s a 
kind 0’ badge o’ disgrace to sit there; I’ve known lots ’n lots o’ poor folks 
that wouldn't set foot in ‘em, not if they never heard a sermon t’ their 
dyin’ day, they said. I always feel ashamed when I go by and shut the 
door t’ my pew. It’s borne on me ’t ‘an’t Christian. I think the Catholics 
are lots better ’n we are about that—lots. There an’t anything but poor- 
pews 'n their churches, ’n that’s the way it ought to be—free to all.’ 

“*How you do talk, Sophy!’ replied her companion, good Mrs. Jones. 
‘Why don’t you be a Catholic ’n’ done with it, if you think their way’s so 
much better than ours?’ 

“*I don't,’ retorted Miss Sophy— nothin’ o’the kind. But I say they’ve 
got the right idea of seatin’ people. No wonder they get all the poor 
people ; I should think they would.’” 


Zeph is a miserable and inconsistent specimen of humanity. 
His wife, Rushy, is a disreputable creature, who,disappears at in- 
tervals, taking the children with her. Zeph drops work during 
these intervals and sneaks about his wife’s haunts, waiting pa- 
tiently for her to return to him. He knows that she is leading a 
shameful life with dissolute companions, but he congratulates 
himself that she has the children with her. Miss Sophy, thrifty 
and capable, takes a fancy to the shiftless Zeph, and, when his 
wife succeeds in divorcing herself from him and in “ marrying” 
one of her admirers, Miss Sophy marries Zeph, who with the 
greatest coolness, which contrasts singularly with his former ab- 
surd devotion to his wife, prepares to leave Colorado and his 
children, to begin life over again with Miss Sophy. The story is 
not finished, but from the outline left by the dying writer it is 
plain that the breach of morality made by Zeph and Miss Sophy 
in marrying was not condemned by her. 

A story with a new flavor is Dr. George H. Picard’s Mission 
Flower (New York: White, Stokes & Allen). It is a thoroughly 
American novel, without any touch of New-Englandism—which 
is singular. There is really, so far as we have seen, no allusion 
to the Mayflower or to Boston. The scene is laid among Ameri- 
cans of Spanish blood, in a new, far western country. There are 
several English people introduced, but they are not presented to 
us in the usual self-conscious, international way. Nelly Para- 
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dise, whose father sends her to America to prevent her from en- 
tering the church, falls into a very nest of Jesuits at the mission 
of St. Xavier’s-in-the- Valley ; she is perhaps a little frivolous, but 
very real; and so truly does she appear to the reader that one is 
in doubt whether her apparent frivolity is not solely due to the 
author’s point of view. What plot there is is badly managed. 
The author’s efforts at tragedy always end in the serio-comic. 
For instance, the villain of the book, Manuel Silva, who is only 
half a villain, can get nobody to do him justice. He begs the 
officers of the law to imprison him; but they will not take the 
risk of committing the murderer of an unpopular man to prison, 
and so he is forced to live. If Miss Paradise is somewhat giddy 
and her desire to enter a convent is directed by the “ becoming- 
ness” of the habit, Dofia Sola, who hopes that she has a voca- 
tion, is serious enough. But there is a vagueness about the re- 
ligious aspirations of these young women, both of whom are 
Protestants, that throws a doubt on the perfect understanding on 
the part of the author of the motives that determine a true voca- 
tion. He knows very well the exterior surface of Catholic life ; 
he has evidently lived much among Catholics. One is almost 
tempted to say that‘the quaint humor of the scene between Pére 
Caron and the novice, in which Nelly Paradise takes part, could 
only be conceived by a Catholic. Pére Caron is teaching the 
novice the use of the “irons” for making the altar-bread, when 
Nelly Paradise interrupts him. The old Jesuit laughingly gives 
the burned and spoiled “ breads” to his assistant. Nelly’s High- 
Church horror when one is offered to her is very funny indeed. 
There are a hundred touches that make one suspect that Dr. 
Picard is a Catholic, but an undertone of humorous pessimism 
which always casts the shade of a doubt. The charming old 
superior of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, with her courtly 
manner borrowed from her life in the France of hy-gone days, is 
a new figure in literature. The author of A Mission Flower pos- 
sesses very high talent. He is the master of a crisp and plastic 
style, which is a worthy instrument for the conveyance of new 
and interesting impressions of people and things. 

Fiammetta: A Summer Idyl (Boston, New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), by William Wetmore Story, is ‘an Italian 
romance, and a very romantic romance. Fiammetta is the 
usually guileless Italian girl ; Count Marco is the unusually guile- 
less artist who finds in Fiammetta an ideal model and goes off 
when he finds that she is in love withhim. The judicious reader 
will grieve or perhaps become angry over Fiammetta’s foolish 
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grandparents. These stupid old people have seen their daughter 
“go to the bad” through too much “ gallivanting ” with strange 
young tourists, but they let Fiammetta do as she pleases. Final- 
ly Fiammetta, after Marco has gone, begins to fade away. The 
village priest is then introduced. 


“*I could not help it, padre,’ she says. ‘I loved him—I loved him; and 
I love him still, with all my soul! To me there is no one else in the world. 
And he is gone, and I never shall see him again, and I do not wish to live 
any longer. There is nobody I can say this to but to you; and oh! I feel 
that I must say it to somebody. I have done nothing wrong, padre, be- 
lieve me—I have done nothing wrong; but I am so unhappy.” 


Padre Anselm sends for Marco, and Fiammetta dies happy. In 
spite of a very correct style and careful local coloring, artistic 
and poetical dialogues, and other proper accessories, Fiammetta 
is not an interesting story. We are told that the characters are 
Italians ; they have Italian names, they utter an Italian word at 
decent intervals, but they might be Poles or Scandinavians, for 
all that. It is hard to find fault with a novel in which the pro- 
prieties of art have been so well consulted, in which the purity 
of the English language and the conventions of life are not out- 
raged; but, nevertheless, Fiammetta lacks vitality, without which 
all other qualities in a novel are useless. 

Count Tolstoi’s novel, War and Peace, following his recent ex- 
position of his religious opinions in My Religion, had a certain 
succes d'estime. Much was expected from it, and much disap- 
pointment was felt after Gottsberger, who is the one New York 
publisher making a specialty of translations, had printed it. It is 
in two volumes, but it does not end there. The two volumes are 
called, in addition to the regular title, Before Tilsit. Where it 
does end nobody knows yet. It is a series of pictures of Russian 
life, done with evident fidelity and entire knowledge, somewhat 
alter the manner of the Flemish author, Hendrik Conscience, 
but in no sense reminding us of Tourgueneff, by all odds the 
greatest, if the saddest, most pessimistic and sceptical, Russian 
writer known to the English-reading public. War and Peace isa 
terrible picture of Russian life, semi-barbaric, semi Christian, the 
men materialists in life, superstitious at the approach of death; 
the women frivolous or sad, accepting the forms of a state-de- 
graded church, but seldom penetrating to the real sweetness and 
consolation of religion. The premature love-making of the chil- 
dren in one of the aristocratic households described by Count 
Tolstoi does not seem to strike him as a reprehensible thing. 
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Pierre, who is the natural son of Count Besoukhow, and on that 
account received into the best society, is a robust young man, 
despising conventionalities, openly simple and honest, but steep- 
ed to the eyes in all the corruption of the circle of young Rus- 
sians to which he belongs. He is a frank young animal, and 
a type of the aristocratic Russian youth not yet Frenchified. 
Prince André and his sister give hope of better things; but it is 
in spite of all the influences and surroundings of their lives. The 
Princess Marie manages, through purity of heart and extraordi- 
nary grace, to secure spiritual nourishment in the arid soil of 
Russian orthodoxy. It is the development of this character and 
that of Prince André that gives interest to Count Tolstoi’s inter- 
minable succession of military scenes. To any one that wants to 
understand the hopelessness of Russian life we commend War 
and Peace. It is strange that a character like that of Mme. 
Swetchine could have gathered beauty in such an atmosphere. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s new novels, A Country Gentleman and A 
House Divided against Itself (Harper & Bros.), are worthy of the 
only legitimate successor in English literature of Miss Aus- 
ten. A Country Gentleman is the better of the two. It is told 
with all Mrs. Oliphant’s command of quiet humor and _ that 
gentle, sub-acid quality which is not satire or irony, but which 
answers the purpose of either. A Country Gentleman introduces 
one of the most outrageous prigs in existence—a young man 
spoiled by his woman relatives. He marries a widow of an af- 
fectionate disposition, of perfect manners and knowledge of the 
world—a country gentlewoman with a touch of haute noblesse. 
Mrs. Oliphant is much at home in her delineation of these per- 
sons, who live in those quiet, harmonious, luxurious interiors 
which she loves as backgrounds. She has no equal in her under- 
standing of the social “ business” of life, and no superior in her 
manner of describing a well-bred woman. Her domestic come- 
dies and tragedies are not brought about by the vulgar sensa- 
tionalism of chance. They arise from the conflict or harmony of 
character, as they do in real life. A House Divided against Itself 
is a sequel to A Country Gentleman. The prig has lived a lonely 
life, apart from his wife, in the Riviera. His daughter Frances 
is with him; his daughter Constance, and his step-son, Lord 
Markham, the main cause of his separation from his wife, have 
remained with their mother in London. Frances is a simple and 
sweet young girl, brought up by an Italian nurse. Her amaze- 
ment when she finds herself transported from the simplicity of 
Italian life to the artificiality of London is great. She cannot 
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understand the innuendoes of those around her, half-tolerant, 
half-condemnatory, of the immoral lives of the young men she 
meets and hears of. Her honesty and purity have their effects, 
one of which is the reconciliation of her father and mother, al- 
though the reader who has followed them carefully cannot help 
wondering how long this will last. Mrs. Oliphant needs only the 
light of faith to make the best of her stories the best examples 
of what good modern novels ought to be. But if she does not 
give faith its rightful place in life, she is at least very reverent. 
No word of hers wounds the Catholic heart; if she is ever satiri- 
cal at the expense of anything having the appearance of religion, 
it is when she finds the materialism of the, English Establish- 
ment a tempting object, or its inconsistencies a theme for her 
fine humor. It isa question whether Mrs. Oliphant can write 
too much; like Trollope, she can never exhaust her themes 
while Englishmen live and act comedies and tragedies in every- 
day life. 

A Long Search, by Miss Roe (New York: Dodd & Mead), is 
a pleasant, harmless novel, plainly the work of an amateur. 
After His Kind, by John Coventry (New York: Henry Holt), is 
a taking picture of an English inn, but not much else of interest. 
A Conventional Bohemian, by Edmund Pendleton, has little human 
interest, and none of any other kind. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters to His Sister (Harper & Brothers) 
are very instructive reading. They picture him as a young man 
with an object in life and an illimitably good opinion of himself. 
He talks of his “iron heel” and his intention of crushing or smit- 
ing all who oppose him in life. His firm belief in himself is re- 
markable ; although his maiden speech in Parliament was a com- 
plete failure—a ludicrous failure, according to the recent Gre- 
ville memoirs—he does not admit it, but sees in his being obliged 
to sit down amid the hootings of the House a guarantee of future 
success. He expresses no very flattering opinions of his contem- 
poraries; he met “ young Gladstone” among others at dinner 
somewhere, but “a swan delicately stuffed with truffles was the 
best company there.” He expresses a doubt as to whether Glad- 
stone has an “avenir.” Later he begins to enjoy his “ career,” 
finding that his success makes such a difference in the attitude of 
his friends towards him that he can “scarcely keep his counte- 
nance.” Lord Lyndhurst (Copley) is one of the few persons 
for whom he expresses great admiration. He declares that 
Washington Irving overrated his own work ; indeed, Disraeli, in 
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these familiar letters, shows frankly that all literary effort not his 
own is indifferent to him. 


“At General Baudraud’s,” he writes in 1845, “ besides Washington Irv- 
ing, whom I think vulgar and stupid, I met Lamennais ; extremely able and 
interesting, talks admirably, without the slightest effort or affectation ; in- 
deed, simplicity is his characteristic ; he is not taller than Tom Moore, very 
delicate and advanced in life, for which I was not prepared. Not so old as 
Baron de Cetto’s father, whom he has just left at his castle near Ratisbon, 
aged ninety-five and quite hale.” 


He mentions having heard the opera of “ Lucrezia Borgia” in 
company with a descendant of the Borgias, who amiably said 
that “his family must have degenerated, since he had never done 


such dreadful things.’”’ He rejoices maliciously over “ Johnny’s 
(Lord John Russell) famous No-Popery letter of 1850: 


“ The Irish are frantic. I think he wants to hark back, and the silence 
of the Zzmes, after all its agitation, is very suspicious. If he goes on with 
the Protestant movement, he will be thrown over by the Papists; if he 
shuffles with the Protestants, their blood is too high to be silent now, and 
they will come to us. I think Johnny is checkmated. The Dean of St. 
Paul’s told my informant that he had seen the letter Lord John wrote to 
the Bishop of London a week before his letter to the Bishop of Durham, 
and it was quite on a contrary tack.” 


It is not often that one is able to obtain, in such small space, 
so clear an insight into the cold and cynical means by which na- 
tions are ruled and fooled. 

Mr. James Anthony Froude protests that he is “ an old man,” 
but in his new book, Oceana ; or, England and Her Colonies (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), he chatters like a very young 
one. He is a devoted Tory, whatever he may pretend to be. 
Mr. Froude’s Oceana seems to be written to prove two things: 
that the British colonies, that is, all those that come under the 
title of Oceana—the Australasian ones—love England, but hate 
Mr. Gladstone. 


“Kind words,” he says, “cost nothing, and kind words would be pre- 
cious to these far-off relations of ours, for they would show that the heart of 
England was with them.” 


Could anything be more suggestive of the grand old Tory 
opinion of dependants than this? Mr. Froude would not give 
the colonies any concession that would “cost anything.” Kind 
words are enough—“ cheap and filling,” to borrow London slang. 
But English dependencies have long ago learned that acts and 
sacrifices are more to be depended on as signs of heartfelt interest 
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than ‘“‘ kind words.” Mr. Froude says the most complimentary 
things of the colonies. He appears to be afraid that any word of 
his may provoke disunion—indeed, his anxiety to show that the 
very thought of disruption with the mother-country is “treason” 
makes one suspect that there is great disaffection in the colonies. 
One of the most flattering things he tries to say is this: 

“If English farmers and farm-laborers could but see what I saw that 
day (and I am informed that other parts of the colony [Victoria] were as 
much richer than this as this was richer than my own Devonshire), there 
would be swift transfers over the seas of our heavy-laden ‘agricultural pop- 
ulation.’ The landed interest itself—gentry and all—will perhaps one day 
migrate en masse to a country where they can live in their own way without 
fear of socialism or graduated income-tax, and leave England and English 
progress to blacken in its own smoke.” 


The book is not worth buying; it is as the “crackling of 
thorns.” 
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OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL History. Designed as a text-book and for pri- 
vate reading. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Yale 
College. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
publishers. 

The mechanical arrangement, form, typography; series of maps, etc., so 
specially important in a text-book, strike the eye and commend themselves 
to the taste at a single glance, showing careful editing and publishing, in 
Dr. Fisher’s Universal History. The finest of the fine print is rather trying 
to the eyes, and we have noticed a couple of typographical errors. These 
will be, of course,;observed and corrected. But we suppose the fine print 
is made necessary by the convenience of size and shape in a volume fitted 
for the use of students. 

Every kind of compendium is a difficult work, and a historical compen- 
dium has its special difficulties. It is difficult to decide what to include and 
what to exclude in respect to real or supposed facts and events, explana- 
tions of facts, and theories concerning their relations and significance ; 
perspective is difficult, and style, or the art of so relating what is to be told 
that conciseness and brevity may be united with clearness and distinctness ; 
and the reading of that which is necessarily so condensed and epitomized 
may be made as easy and agreeable as the nature of the subject will permit. 
The present compendium is excellent in all these respects. Dr. Fisher is 
master in a high degree of the rhetorical art, and his style is specially 
adapted to historical writing. Some beautiful passages are intercalated 
here and there which are not merely ornamental, but really useful and im- 
portant portions of the solid structure of the work. 

In selecting from the vast mass of materials contained in the extensive 
universal histories of the standard authors, and in the great library of his- 
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torical documents of all kinds, and in arranging the selections deemed to 
be most suitable for an epitome intended for use as a manual by pupils or 
private students, the author, in our opinion, has shown great judgment and — 
skill. 

About two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the period of historic time 
including, roughly speaking, about twenty centuries immediately preceding 
A.D. 1500. This part of the domain of history is the one which gives the 
greatest advantage to the historian for taking a general view within dimin- 
ished but correct outlines. An observer who could ascend in a balloon to 
the requisite height would get a view of the earth showing its sphericity, 
outlines, general divisions, and objects of great magnitude in a perspective 
which would be on a large scale what a prospect from a high elevation on 
the surface of the earth sets before the eye in lesser proportions. This ad- 
vantage is lost by increasing or lessening the observer’s distance from his 
visible object. In the analogical sense, the more distant and the nearest 
periods of history do not give the historian the aspect advantageous for a 
view, at once extensive and comprehensive, which the middle period fur- 
nishes. Grecian history, Roman history, Jewish and Christian history, vin- 
dicate the principal places for themselves in this general division of univer- 
sal history. It isin this part that the author has most fully executed his 
plan. He says (Pref. p. 1): 

‘*In writing this volume I have aimed to provide a text-book suited to more advanced pupils. 
My idea of such a work was that it should present the essential facts of history in due order 
and in conformity to the best and latest researches ; that it should point out clearly the connec- 
tion of events and of successive eras with one another; that through the interest awakened by 
the natural, unforced view gained of this unity of history, and by such illustrative incidents 
as the brevity of the narrative would allow to be wrought into it, the dryness of a mere sum- 
mary should be, as far as possible, relieved ; and that, finally, being a book intended for pupils 
and readers of all classes, it should be free from sectarian partiality, and should limit itself to 
well-established judgments and conclusions on all matters subject to party contention.” 

The author has, with a scholarly competence which is beyond ques- 
tion, sincerely and conscientiously striven to fulfil this ideal plan through- 
out the whole work, and we think he has made a notable approximation to 
the intended result, especially in the part of his epitome above referred to. 

The earlier part of the history, however, excited our curiosity and inte- 
rest more than any other, for the reason that it has been the domain of so 
many recent discoveries, researches, and hypotheses. We are pleased to 
find that, in the main, the opinions which we have been able to form in 
respect to that part of human history which goes back into its obscure 
beginnings are confirmed by the judgment of Dr. Fisher; and, of course, 
we must express satisfaction with this part of his work, brief as it is, and 
consisting in mere outlines which vanish into the dim distance. 

The latter portion, as it approaches the present moment, becomes more 
and more a mere summary. The period between the beginning of the 
sixteenth and the end of the nineteenth century can be more comprehen- 
sively and impartially estimated and judged in a future age than in the pre- 
sent one. With all the difficulties in the way of epitomizing “judgments 
and conclusions,” as well as facts in their external aspect, without bias, par- 
tiality, or partisanship, in a general history of this last period, Dr. Fisher 
has succeeded remarkably well in preserving a calm and moderate tone, and 
keeping his succinct, well-arranged summary of the most important events 
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free from combination with topics of difference and contention which be- , 
long to the philosophy of history. Naturally there must be incidental and 
particular points upon which minute criticism, applied differently by differ- 
ent critics, could raise questions of discussion. On the whole, however, 
it would be difficult to write a history which would be more generally ap- 
proved by a common verdict of English and American readers of good cul- 
ture than Dr. Fisher's Outdines of History. It is a very useful book for all 
such readers, as well as for pupils in schools, not only as an introduction to 
historical reading, but as a companion, a sort of map of the world, or small 
globe, in which one can find the results of his general reading brought into 
the unity and compass of a general view. 

The ruling principle, the—so to speak—architectonic idea controlling 
the plan of the work, is religious and Christian. 


‘* History,” says the author (Introd. p, 3), ‘‘as a whole is the carrying-out of a plan. 
. . . ‘Through the ages one increasing purpose runs.’ Augustine long ago argued that He 
who has not left ‘ even the entrails of the smallest and most insignificant animal, or the feather 
of a bird, or the little flower of a plant, or the leaf of a tree, without a harmony and, as it were, 
a mutual peace among all its parts—that God can never be believed to have left the kingdoms of 
men, their dominations and servitudes, outside of the laws of his providence.’” 

“‘ The deliverance of the race from moral evil and error, and the building-up of a purified 
society, enriched with all that belongs to the ideal of humanity, and exalted by fellowship with 
God, is not only an end worthy in itself, but it is the end towards which the onward movement 
of history is seen to be directed. Hence a central place in the course of history belongs to the 
life and work of Jesus Christ. No more satisfactory solution of the problem of the significance 
of history has ever been offered than that brought forward by the Apostle Paul in Acts xvii. 27, 
where he says that the nations of men were assigned to their place on the earth, and their dura- 
tion as well as boundaries determined, ‘ that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him and find him.’” 


This grand historical theory might be presented more clearly and per- 
fectly than it has yet been by Leo, Fisher, or any other eminent historian. 
We are thankful for the contribution which Dr. Fisher has made toward 
the desirable work of showing how all things converge toward Jesus 
Christ, or diverge from him as the great central object in history, and how 
in him there is a unifying power tending to bind all things together in one. 
The hopeful view which Dr. Fisher takes of present tendencies and future 
prospects, in this direction of universal unity, is one which we find very 
pleasing, and we trust that in the end, and as soon as possible, the result 
will justify, not the forebodings of those who prophesy evil, but the hopes 
of those who await better things than the church and the world have hither- 
to experienced, 


THE LIFE OF THE VENERABLE JOSEPH MARCHAND, APOSTOLIC MISSION- 
ARY AND Martyr. By Abbé J. B.S. Jacquenet. Translated by Lady 
Herbert. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 1886. 

The subject of this brief memoir was of humble origin, moderate talents 
and learning, but great innocence, virtue, diligence, and zeal from his child- 
hood; a truly heroic and apostolic missionary, and finally, while still young, 
a martyr for the faith in Cochin-China, after enduring torments like those 
of the illustrious martyrs of the earliest ages. He was put to death in 1836, 
and it is probable that he will in due time be canonized. 

The nineteenth century has a long roll of Christian heroes and martyrs, 
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. worthy compeers of those who have gone before. Borie, Olivaint, Pimo- 
dan, Moreno, Marchand, and other chiefs of the noble host have had hun- 
dreds, even, we believe, thousands, of followers who have endured all kinds 
of suffering and death for the sake of Jesus Christ, for the faith, for Chris- 
tian virtue and honor. Within the past two or three years this good fight 
has been fought in countries where Christians have been subject to perse- 
cution, and it is still going on. The dust and turmoil of the great political 
movements and struggles of the world prevent much notice of the obscure 
missionaries and native Christians who are contending and falling in the 
vanguard of Christianity, and hinder the impression which they would 
naturally make in Christian countries. But these heroes, confessors, and 
martyrs expiate the sins of the world, they cast a holy radiance on an age 
which is full of vice and apostasy, and redeem the ignoble faithlessness of 
a multitude of bad or worthless Christians. It is to be hoped that their 
blood will be the seed from which good and abundant fruit will spring up, 
in Christian countries and in those which are still heathen. 


THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC NON-JURORS OF 1715: being a Summary of the 
Register of their Estates, with Genealogical and other Notes, and an 
Appendix of unpublished Documents in the Public Record Office. Ed- 
ited by the late Very Rev. Edgar E. Estcourt and John Orlebar Payne, 
M.A. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 

For all students of the history of the former position of Catholics 
in England the present work will form a valuable addition to those 
which have been published in recent years. It is founded upon a very 
imperfect work of John ‘Cosin which appeared in 1745. No labor has 
been spared by Mr. Payne in order to secure accuracy and completeness. 
He has searched not only printed books, but the British Museum, the Pro- 
bate Office, the unprinted Visitations of the College of Arms, and not a few 
Catholic Mission Registers. The book will be of special value, of course, 
to students of history and genealogy, and to the descendants of those whose 
names appear in these lists. The general reader, however, will find scat- 
tered over its pages many things which will interest him, especially in the 
appendix, in which there are printed for the first time some documents 
showing how Catholics were harassed by false brethren and informers. The 
following is an instructive entry in the register “of what Mr. Wappeler, S.J., 
did in his mission at Danby”: “ 27 Nov. 1768, I assisted at the marriage of 
Joseph Harker, a Protestant, and Jane Errington, a Catholic; witnesses 
Will. and Eliz. McArthur, at the Bridge. E.B. maxime invito. Harker 
afterwards broke his promises about changing his religion; never will I 
again take a Protestant’s word about religion.” There is a complete index 
of every name mentioned in the lists, which is invaluable for reference. 


STupDIEs OF FAMILY LIFE: A Contribution to Social Science. By C. S. 
Devas, author of Groundwork of Economics. London: Burns & Oates; 
New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1886. 


Social science is growing more and more in popular favor. The habits 
and lives of the 4oz folloz excite now greater interest than the dates of reigns 
and the lives of kings. And the “constitutions of homes,” as Mr. Devas 
justly observes in his preface, “are as much deserving of study as the vari- 
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ous constitutions of states.” The volume before us is one of great value. It 
is a study of the family life of the principal peoples of the world—a study 
from the Christian standpoint—and from a great array of facts Mr. Devas 
incontestably proves that the Christian ideal of the family life is the high- 
est and best, and that it is productive also of the greatest amount of mate- 
rial happiness ; in fact, it is the great safeguard of the race, which can only 
reach its highest and best development when influenced by a Christian idea 
of duty. The author classifies families in three groups, which he styles the 
Fore-Christian, Christian, and After-Christian, saying in his preface : 

‘* By Fore-Christian I mean not only societies previous to Christianity, but also those which 
have never passed through Christian influence—for example, the modern Hindus and Chinese— 
whereas by After-Christian I mean societies dwelling in regions or belonging to races once Chris- 
tian, and who follow principles of religion or philosophy that profess to be better than those of 
Christianity.” 

Among the After-Christian families he includes the Mohammedans, the 
irreligious French peasantry, the Northeastern Americans, and the Eng- 
lish laborers. Of course Mr. Devas does not maintain that Christianity and 
the effects of Christian teaching have disappeared entirely from the family 
life in France, England, and the United States, but he does draw a frightful 
picture of the degeneracy of the family among the irreligious classes in these 
countries, a picture drawn from facts which cannot be denied: a fearful 
statement of the immorality and vice which is only too evidently prevalent, 
and which are traced to their cause—irreligion. If it is urged that immo- 
rality and vice prevail also among Christian families, the author meets this 
by showing that vice prevails in spite of Christian teaching, but is never 
countenanced by it. 

Anyway, can any reasonable being believe that even partial failure to 
live up to a high Christian standard is not better than living up, or rather 
down, to a low standard ?—the standard that so many of those whom Mr. 
Devas styles After-Christians adopt ; a standard drawn from the “what 
is” about them ; a standard which is bound to lower with succeeding gene- 
tations. Does not the race need now and always an ideal which is above 
it, so high that through the course of ages it may ever struggle upward 
toward its realization ? 

At the end of his interesting and exceedingly valuable work the author 
reaches this conclusion, a conclusion which will be shared by every un- 
biassed reader : 

“‘ We say that the highest and best family life possible for man is reached by Christianity, 
and that there is no evolution beyond, unless we call evolution a descent into an abyss. And 
we say, and this will hardly be denied, that for the great bulk of mankind, who must toil for 
their daily bread, there is in this world no source of happiness, no recreation from their toil, to 
be compared to that afforded to them by a good family life—that is, by a home where, between hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, there is union, affection, and peace. The cultivated and 
wealthy few may make up in some sort of way for the lack of these by an abundance of sensual 
and intellectual enjoyments. But these substitutes—they are but sorry substitutes—for a happy 
home cannot be got by the great multitude. Hence it follows that those who would overthrow 
the Christian family are the arch-enemies of the happiness of the great multitude, and this in 
spite of all their protestations, all their professions of benevolence.” 


The work contains many valuable foot-notes and extracts. In the part 


dealing with family life in this country we are pleased to note copious 
extracts from articles that have appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
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THE Divine Orrice Considered from a Devotional Point of View. From 
the French of M. l’'Abbé Bacquez, Director of the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, Paris. Edited by the Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton, of the Congrega- 
tion of the Oblates of St. Charles. With a preface by His Eminence 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. London: Burns & Oates; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This volume, as may be inferred from its title, is not intended to teach 
the method of reciting the Divine Office. The author's aim is far higher. 
He seeks to instruct the heart. He designs to instil an esteem and love for 
the book which those in sacred orders have so often in their hands. He 
shows its excellence, its beauties, its difficulties. The book teems with 
piety, and gives evidence in many places of great research. Throughout 
the whole the spirit of St. Sulpice prevails. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE CONSIDERED. 
By William Dodsworth, M.A. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1885. 

Of the many books written by converts to the church which have been 
so useful in our times, one of the most useful has been that of Mr. Dods- 
worth. We are very glad to see a reprint. : 

DER GOLDENE SCHNITT UND DESSEN ERSCHEINUNGSFORMEN IN MATHE- 
MATIK, NATUR UND KUNST (Mathematical Axioms in Nature and 
Art). Von Dr. F. X. Pfeiffer. Augsburg. 1886. 

The author, Professor Pfeiffer, has given a very interesting investiga- 
tion in several departments of botany by the exact measurement of a num- 
ber of plants and animals. The results of his researches are given in math- 
ematical formulas, in designs and photographs. Even in botany we are 
taught that the “golden rule” is the basis of all the different variations in 
plants, and that variability is only the consequence of constancy of “ spe- 
cies.” First of all the author gives a historical review of all investigations 
of this problem since Euclid, Leonardo da Pisa, Luca de Burgo, Campanus, 
Petrus Ramus, Kepler, Sonnenburg, Zeising, etc. Following the inductive 
method, he produces rich results from his measurements and researches 
in different departments of natural sciences, mathematics, geometry, and 
mechanics. 

VAGRANT VERSES. By Rosa Mulholland. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1886. 

We are glad that Miss Mulholland has captured these vagrant verses of 
hers and bound them for safe-keeping between the covers of a dainty little 
book. Among them are to be found some very charming bits of verse. 
Instance the lovely picture which is brought to the mind by this stanza 
from “A Sleeping Homestead”: 


‘* Now warmer light upon the welkin lies, 
And deeper night intensifies the peace ; 
Only the river moves and will not cease 

Its swift, up-searching glances to the skies.” 


Here is Miss Mulholland’s idea of a theme upon which all poets have 


sung : 
‘** True love is that which never can be lost, 
Though cast away, alone and ownerless, 
Like a strayed child that, wandering, misses most 
When night comes down its "s last caress.” 


Who that has been haunted by the dread of approaching evil, and has 
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tried in vain to shake it off, but has felt as in these lines from “A Dreaded 
Hour”? 
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‘* But in pause of dance and in break of song 
The fear with me grew wild and strong, 
And long remembrance was lighter pain 
Than forgetting and calling to mind again.” 
A lovely and delicate piece of word-painting is “ My Saint”: 


‘Her mind is a river of light, 
Her heart is a well of love; 
But none may look on her soul so white 
Save only the Lord above.” 


Indeed, there are many of these Vagrant Verses that one is tempted to 
arrest immediately, and to put them in the lock-up of his memory for 
life. 
THE CHALDEAN MacIciaNn: An Adventure in Rome inthe Reign of the 

Emperor Diocletian. By Ernst Eckstein. New York: Wm. S. Gotts- 

berger. 

A Roman youth ruined by gambling calls in the aid of a Chaldean 
magician to secure a rich wife. The real lover (rich, although it seems un- 
necessary) secures the assistance of a scientific fellow—one evidently made 
for emergencies and kept on hand; but the Chaldean triumphs. The learn- 
ed author says : ‘“ Olbasanus would have obtained undisputed ‘success if 
instead of ¢hree amazing miracles he had displayed only one.” 

But mark the superiority of a literary man aided by brute force. A note 
decoys the Oriental into an oval exedra (Latin terms translated at the foot 
of the page), and “three strong Germans rushed in and seized him as a pack 
of hounds fall upon a wolf.” Desperate resistance, gag, glances fierce and 
diabolical—well, the convenient centurion threatens and the Chaldean con- 
fesses with “ pitiable abjectness.” 

The book makes pleasant reading for one evening. 

THE House OF REFUGE ON RANDALL'S ISLAND INSPECTED. 1886. 

We imagined in our youth everybody was seeking to know God and 
how to serve his neighbor. We have not forgotten the dreams of our 
youth. But we are at loss to know how the men who are responsible for 
“The House of Refuge on Randall’s Island” can, after this exposé, look 
honest men in the face without blushing! 

THE TREASURE OF THE ABBEY. Translated from the French of Raoul de 
Navery by Alice Wilmot Chetwode. Dublin: M. H.Gill & Son; New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. , 

The Treasure of the Abbey forms a sequel to De Navery’s Castle of Coét- 
guen. It treats of the awful period of the French Revolution, and its pages 
are full of graphic descriptions of the horrors of that most horrible of times. 
There is nothing to lighten the gloom of these descriptions: rapine, sacri- 
lege, murder follow each other in such rapid succession that there is no room 
for the joys of life. The book gives a true picture of the times, no doubt, 
but when the imagination of the novelist runs riot in such times he can 
only produce a book that will give people the nightmare. Of course it im- 
presses upon the mind the fearful lesson of the Revolution ; and although 
history, perhaps, has already done this sufficiently, still there are many 
people who will not read history and who will read novels; to this nu- 
merous class the historical novel, when truthful and accurate, will always 
be a valuable instructor, 
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EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. Selected and arranged by Maturin M. Ballou. 

Boston : Ticknor & Co. 1886, 

A quotation from George Eliot. upon the fly-leaf gives a good idea of 
this book : “ A book which hath been culled from the flowers of all books.” | 
Aphorisms, maxims, and pithy sayings worth repeating have been culled in © 
a careful and intelligent manner from the literatures of all ages, and for 
the sake of ready reference have been placed under heads arranged alpha- 
betically. Af the end of each edge-tool of speech the name of the author is 
given, so that when one is in doubt concerning the original sayer of a say- 
ing the book is a most convenient reference. Upon the very first page, 
under the heading “ Absence,” occurs the oft-quoted phrase, “‘ Conspicuous 
by his absence ”; not a few will be surprised to see the venerable name of 
Tacitus affixed to it. In his preface to this valuable work Mr. Ballou ob- 
serves : 

“To be of greatest value quotations must be accurately given; but the readiest memory 
seldom retains more than the aggregated sense of an aphoristic utterance. Tobe able, therefore, 
to turn at once to a desired axiom or familiar thought, and to give it verbatim, is an undoubted 
benefit to the student and littérateur.” 


THE Lepers oF MouLoxal. By Charles Warren Stoddard. Ave Maria 

Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 

This little book forms No. vii. of the Ave Maria series. It gives a 
graphic description of the life of the lepers upon the leper settlement on 
Molokai, one of the Sandwich Islands. Leprosy being so fearful and hor- 
rible a disease, a pamphlet dealing with the lives of the poor wretches af- 
flicted with it cannot, of course, be pleasant reading ; but the more wretch- 
ed the surrounding life the greater is the opportunity for noble self-sacri- 
fice. No one can read the life of Father Damien, sketched in these pages 
—the life of one who has devoted himself to ministering to the spiritual 
wants of the loathsome victims of leprosy—without feeling increased reve- 
rence for the religion that inspires men to lead such lives of self-immola- 
tion. 
ee SELECTED SPEECHES. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

1885. 

Mr. Teeling’s edition of Lord O’Hagan’s speeches, at the bar, before 
public assemblies, and in Parliament, has been published in the best style, 
and is adorned by a very fine portrait. The illustrious Irishman is too well 
known to need any eulogium, and the collection of his selected speeches 
has its best recommendation in the name of their author. 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


THE CiTy OF REFUGE; or, Mary, Help of Christians. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co, 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL, New York, For the year end- 
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